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) I first the few friends of Jarl Bancroft, chief editorial 
writer of the Grandlea T'ribune, thought he was 
simply a fool to quarrel with his bread and butter, 
but later they came to the conclusion, when they 
witnessed his rise to the most important journalistic 
position in the city, that he was not such a fool as 
he seemed when he spoke earnestly of the power of 
the Press; held that a great journal should stand up 
for the rights of the people, and insisted that the 

urgent need of the age was a few conscientious men willing to become 
martyrs in the cause » righteous principle. His friends had heard much 
of newspapers as leaders of public opinion, but their inner consciousness 
told them that the chief duty of a spirited journal was to get circulation, 
for this being accomplished, advertisements at high prices followed. Such 
was especially the case with a daily like the Tribune, which had become 
prosperous by libelling nobody, not even its political opponents, leaving 
muck-raking to the monthly magazines, and eternally flaunting before the 
world the statement that Grandlea would some day be as big as Chicago, 
because of its cheap water-power, its proximity to iron ore, its blamelessly- 
pure city government, and the fact that every outsider who started a factory 
at Grandlea enjoyed freedom from taxation for ten years, and a constantly 
increasing fortune ever afterwards. 

The managing editor of the Tribune was himself one of the most 
popular of men, a hail-fellow-well-met mixer, strongly, eloquently partisan 
when in his own political crowd, and genially fair-minded when talking 
with the other fellows. His dominant belief was that well-paid advertising 
was the greatest of arts, and although sometimes he had difficulty in finding 
it, he maintained there was good in every man, even in J. J. Hill, of whom 
he was accustomed to say that Jim’s only fault was having been born in 
Canada, which, he added, showed how Providence looked after the United 
States, for only that impediment prevented Mr. Hill from occupying the 
place so well filled by William Taft. Jim generally got what he went after, 
and consequently the managing editor felt a great admiration for him, 
especially as his railways advertised in the Tribune. 

Jarl Bancroft differed greatly from his editorial chief. Those who 
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did not know him very well called him sombre, but in spite of his grim 
seriousness, his friends appreciated the vein of humour that lay underneath it. 

Perhaps the hot weather, the first real sun-burst of the summer, was 
the cause of his hallucination, aided and abetted by the fact that Peter 
Knapp, the ever-successful speculator, had turned another of his tricks that 
incidentally raised the price of bread to every eater thereof in the civilised 
world, and gave modern point to the ancient text, “ Man shall not live by 
bread alone ”; Knapp added five millions, or ten millions, or twenty millions 
to his already sky-scraping pile, depending on which newspaper statement 
you believed. Anyhow, he had held wheat firm till the last day of the 
month, and then, even if it had dropped to a cent a bushel, that 
tumbie would not have helped the victims of Knapp’s ingenuity and fore- 
sight. 

Now, it happened that Jarl Bancroft honestly believed it would be a 
benefit to the country if Peter Knapp and all men like him were hanged 
by the neck, and nothing would have pleased him better than to say so, in 
that terse language which made his editorials read by both political parties 
in the city of Grandlea. Goodness knows, he had tried it often enough, 
but his efforts, brilliant as they were, never got nearer to the compositor 
than the waste-basket of the managing editor. So on this occasion, as 
Peter Knapp had all seasons for his own, while hot waves come only in the 
summer, it is likely that the altitude of the thermometer was the cause of 
Jarl’s determination to place himself as a martyr on the altar of rampant 
speculation. 

He wrote an editorial on Peter Knapp that by comparison made the 
devil seem like an evangelist. He then dashed off his resignation on a 
sheet of office paper, and marched determinedly into the luxurious rooms 
of the managing editor. Placing the documents on that urbane gentleman’s 
table, he said curtly : 

** You may accept which you please of these two contributions ”; and 
without giving his easy-going chief a chance to reply, he forthwith betook 
himself to his own den. 

It would have been injudicious to act thus if Bancroft had possessed 
only the fifty-five dollars a week which the Tribune paid him, but Grandlea, 
as has been said, is a go-ahead city, and Jarl had bought and sold judiciously 
of its real estate, so was moderately well off, being a bachelor and a man 
of very simple tastes. Indeed, as he often said, given a good supply of 
fishing tackle, and a hamper of books selected by himself, he could be 
supremely happy in the log cabin he had built among the trees by the 
margin of a beautiful lake in northern Minnesota, where neither Knapp 
nor Jim Hill could molest him or make him afraid. Added to all this, of 
course, ine counted on the delightful companionship of his friend Sam Peters, 
head of the legal firm known as Peters and Duffield, 749, Mohunk Block, 
Chicago. For the last six years Sam and he had contrived to spend their 
vacations together in the north woods, their friendship being formed by 
a chance encounter on a deep, swift and cold river in Michigan, where 
Bancroft possessed the advantage of a canoe, while Peters, up to the neck 
in swirling water, exhausted and numb, unconsciously relinquishing his 
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hold on the overhanging branch, was about—being a lawyer—to slip care- 
lessly into a climate warmer than the river, even if that climate were less 
sultry than Chicago. 

Whisky, popularly supposed to lead a man to perdition, in this instance, 
through the careful administration of Bancroft, rescued Samuel from that 
fate, and the two men became fast friends, finding they possessed many 
sporting and literary interests in common. 


Thinking of this, Bancroft began a letter to his legal pal. 


“ Dear Sam,” he wrote : 

“Can you arrange things with your partner, and take your vacation 
earlier than usual this year? I expect to leave for the north woods within 
a few days, though not before I receive a letter from you. Ill sweep out 
the cabin, engage Indian Joe to cook, and tidy up everything ready for you. 
To-morrow will be forwarded to you a list of the books I am bringing 
with me, so that we may not duplicate. 

“ Knowing my opinions on commercial ethics as you do, you will not 
be surprised to hear that I have resigned from this Trust-ridden sheet, and 
you being one of the men who agree with me on this subject, I feel certain 
my latest move will meet your approval. The mollusc at the head of this 
paper .. .” 


At this moment the door opened gently, and the mollusc came in, 
carrying in his hand both the typewritten editorial and the pen-written 
resignation. 

“ Jarl . . .” he began mildly, but the other interrupted him brusquely. 

“ It’s no use, sir, this is not a case for compromise: either that editorial 
goes in to-morrow, or I go out to-morrow. You pays up your money at the 
end of the week, and takes your choice.” 

“ I was about to remark,” whispered the managing editor, deferentially, 
“ that this is the hottest day we have had for five years. The man from the 
meteorological office has just been in with statistics. He says we’re in for 
a belching summer.” 

“ He’s an intelligent person on other topics,” remarked Jarl, “ but 
knows nothing about the weather. That’s why a beneficent Government 
has placed him in the position he holds.” 

“ Well, I was intending to suggest, Jarl, that you pack up your fishing 
kit, and take the night train for the north. There must be some fine old 
black bass in that lake of yours.” 

“ You think the heat has turned my brain, do you? ” 

“Oh no, no, no; your brain’s unaffected, but a man’s temper is apt 
to get a little peppery; I feel it myself.” 

“ Humph! ” commented Jarl. 

“Now, this editorial,” continued the managing editor, “ is first-rate. 
I agree with every word you say, and what’s more, every right-thinking man 
in the city would read it with avidity and approval.” 

“ But—” snarled Jarl. ‘Go on, go on. This is the place that the 
‘but’ comes in. Still, it’s rather a pity to trouble you this hot weather, for 
I know all the rest.” 
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The managing editor laughed, placed the typewritten manuscript on 
Bancroft’s table, and passed his handkerchief over the perspiring bald spot 
at the top of his head. 

“It you know what follows, my dear Bancroft, it would be unfair to 
burden you with reasons already familiar for suppressing so admirable and 
trenchant a contribution. However, what I wished to say was that you 
should take a couple of weeks in the north woods, and let your resignation 
rest in abeyance until you return.” 

“ Thank you for the suggestion, sir. As a matter of fact, when you 
came in I was just writing a letter to a legal friend of mine in Chicago, 
asking him to join me in our log cabin on the lakeside. I shall not go until 
i hear from him, which will be some time this week. If he can’t come, Ill 
get a companion from Grandlea. The reason I do not ask your permission 
is that this journey means my farewell to the Tribune. Still, Pll wait until 
such time as you have found a substitute.” 

“ Bancroft, I shall never be able to get a substitute for you, and no one 
knows that better than yourself.” 

“ Oh yes, you will. The drivel that I’m allowed to write for this paper 
can be done equally well by the greenest reporter on your staff.” 

“‘ Nonsense: that’s the hot weather again. Few editorial pages in this 
country are read with such avidity as ours, and that is due entirely to you.” 

Bancroft shook his head. 

“No one knows what I can do,” he complained, “ while I am being 
held in leash. You are so much afraid of offending the advertisers on one 
hand, and the business community on the other, that you daren’t print a 
piece of work that is worth while, like the article which you have just laid 
on my table.” 

“If you imagine those are the reasons that forbid my using the edi- 
torial, you are entirely mistaken.” 

“ You have given me those reasons often enough.” 

“ Well, in this instance [ll substitute one which overtops the others. 
Mr. Peter Knapp, of the Chicago Stock Exchange, whom you so effectually 
comb down with your muck-rake, is practically owner of the Tribune. I 
am his servant, and although I have never received any direct orders from 
him, there are others who let me know his mind, and wishing to retain my 
position, even if you desire to resign yours, I pursue a mild and conservative 
policy.” 

“« So Knapp owns the paper, does he? ” 

** To all intents and purposes.” 

“ Tf I'd known that, I’d have resigned long ago.” 

« All right; you may do as you please. A wilful man must have his 
way, except in so far as getting an editorial like that past me. Still, dear 
boy, take my advice, and don’t do anything rash. I refuse both your edi- 
torial and your ultimatum until after your return from the north woods. 
Then, if you still persist, we'll have a big farewell dinner and a presentation, 
parting the best of friends all round.” 

Giving the other no time for acceptance, refusal or comment, the 
managing editor left the room, closing the door softly behind him. Bancroft 
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finished his letter, telling his friend he had resigned from the newspaper, and 
giving the reason why. 

When the answer from Samuel Peters arrived, it contained advice to 
the editorial writer almost exactly similar to that tendered by the managing 
editor. 

“Do not resign,” said Sam, “until we have had time to talk the 
subject over.” 

So far as the north woods were concerned, the lawyer was only too happy 
to be enfolded in their cool embrace. He had endured a hard and anxious 
time for some while back, he added, and would be glad to meet Bancroft 
by the lake in about four days from the time of writing ; he must first 
traighten out his affairs so that Duffield could handle them in his absence. 

Meanwhile, Bancroft told several friends of the crisis in the Tribune 
office, and he became just a little more stubborn to find them unanimous in 
thinking him ill-advised in abandoning one job before he knew where he was 
to get another, so at last he sought the silence of the forest with even more 
relief than he had anticipated when he first thought of camping out. Two 
days later the lawyer arrived with fishing tackle and hammerless shot gun, 
and Indian Joe set them out a banquet such as only hunters get and can 
appreciate. 

When pipes were lit, and the two were seated in camp chairs under the 
rustic verandah fronting the lake, Bancroft told his friend the tale of a con- 
scientious man who, wishing to serve the Lord, found himself compelled to 
minister to the devil. 

The lawyer listened quietly throughout, indolently smoking. The 
other, to finish up, read the rejected editorial, and then there was silence, 
which was maintained so long that Bancroft first grew uneasy, and finally 
resentful. The attitude of Peters seemed to be more legal than friendly, 
and Bancroft felt as though he had placed his case before a lawyer without 
being able to convince him of its justice. 

“ You wouldn’t have resigned? ” exclaimed the editor at last. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I wasn’t thinking of that.” 

“ What were you thinking of ? ” 

“I was wondering whether Knapp is as black as you paint him.” 

“ Oh, hang it all, you talk just like our managing editor.” 

“ Even after the biassed account you gave of the managing editor, I 
can’t help believing he is the right man in the right place. There is little 
doubt that the business community looks rather askance at these virulent 
attacks on prominent men, and it seems to me that the managing editor is 
perfectly justified in taking their views into consideration.” 

“Then if you imagine him the right man in the right place, you 
probably look upon me as the right man in the wrong place? ” 

“ Candidly, I do.” 

“ But you wrote advising me not to resign.” 

“Yes; but I added, until we had talked the matter over. Now it’s 
my opinion you should have resigned long ago.” 

“Oh! ” said Bancroft, taken aback by this unexpected corroboration 
of his own view. 
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“Yes. You haven’t been fair to your managing editor.” 

“ Really? In what way? ” 

** You should have given place to an assistant who was more en rapport 
with his chief’s views than you appear to have been.” 

“T see. Doubtless you are not in sympathy with my views about 
Knapp, either.” 

‘“* My dear sir, a lawyer isn’t in sympathy with anybody’s views. He 
differs from a newspaper man in this, that he can’t afford to cherish beliefs. 
If you engaged me to prosecute Knapp, I’d endeavour to show he was the 
blackest scoundrel that ever sprung from foul earth. On the other hand, 
if he retained my services, I’d try to make him out as near an angel as any 
Chicago man can be, so there you are. But as a man who has something to 
do with real business, I’m amazed you don’t tackle this question in a prac- 
tical way.” 

“ As how, for instance? ” 

** Well, here am I, in my small way, a lawyer who has much to do with 
the formation.of public companies. Of course, Duffield knows more about it 
than I, nevertheless, I might be of assistance if you proposed any workable 
scheme. In your position, I should ask myself what earthly good resignation 
could accomplish. Apparently you wish to influence your fellows towards 
integrity, and that sort of thing. On the staff of the Tribune you have 
some weight, and if baulked in one direction, you can always try another. 
By throwing up your position in a huff, you not only make way for a man 
who is probably less scrupulous than yourself, but you destroy whatever 
stimulus you exerted upon the editorial page. Now, if I were in your place, 
I'd quietly get together a company, obtain control of the newspaper, and 
taking charge of it, would write what I pleased for its pages.” 

“* My dear Sam, your suggestion is impossible. Knapp himself holds 
a controlling interest in the sheet.” 

“ Knapp owns the Grandlea Tribune? ” queried Sam in surprise. 

“ Yes; so the managing editor told me just before I left.” 

« What on earth does Knapp want of a paper out there? ” 

“ The reason is self-evident,” said Bancroft with dignity. ‘“ He is thus 
assured that the journal will make no unfavourable comment upon his 
villainy.” 

The lawyer laughed in that cynical way which exasperates a conscien- 
tious man. 

“J don’t believe a word of it,” he proclaimed. “Good gracious, 
Knapp, of all men, doesn’t care a rap how the papers criticise him. As 
Jowett of Oxford used to say, he gets the thing done, and lets ’em howl. 
But returning to our muttons—have you any monied friends in Grandlea? ” 

“ Not many.” 

“ How much capital could you raise? ” 

“ T’m sure I don’t know.” 

“Ts the Tribune a paying property? ” 

“ Yes: its dividends fluctuate from seven to nine per cent.” 

“ Well, when you go back to Grandlea, interview all your rich acquain- 
tances on the quiet, and secure introductions to any capitalist who holds views 
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similar to your own regarding the honesty of journalism. If you can get 
together half the cash required, I will undertake to raise the other half 
among my clients in Chicago. [ll make it my business to find out whether 
Knapp really owns any share in the Tribune, and if he does, Pll let you 
know.” 

The idea of obtaining control of the 7'ribune had never occurred to 
Jarl Bancroft. The project suggested so confidently by the lawyer was out 
of his line, and he sat there smoking, his brow wrinkled with doubt as he 
pondered on the scheme. At last he said slowly : 

“It would be impossible for me to enlist sufficient capital to buy the 
Tribune, even if the shareholders were all willing to sell. The sum required 
would be too large.” 

“© My dear Jarl, pardon me for saying you don’t in the least know 
what you’re talking about. The larger the sum, the easier it is to get the 
money. Asa matter of fact, however, you don’t need to worry about more 
than a quarter of the Tribune shares. What we need to place you in charge 
is walt fifty-one per cent., so if I obtain half of that, all you'll need to 
secure is the other half, which is a little over a quarter share in the 
paper.” 

Even this mitigated responsibility failed to raise the courage of the 
editor. ° 

“ Tm afraid,” he said, “ I’m no good at that sort of thing.” 

The lawyer smiled, and refilled his pipe. 

“ You ought to know all about it,” he said, “ if you intend to teach 
wheat gamblers and company promoters how to conduct themselves. 
According to my belief, there’s more real villainy among company formers 
than in the wheat pit. Nevertheless, if you allow me to make use of a bit 
of information you have given me, I’I] guarantee to find the necessary capital 
inside of twenty-four hours from the moment I reach Chicago.” 

“ Information I have given you? What is that? ” 

** Just let me whisper it in confidence to one or two clients that I have 
some shares to sell in a newspaper of which Peter Knapp is part owner, and 
people will simply tumble over each other to subscribe, so anxious is the 
general public to link itself with a successful man, for it is said that every- 
thing Knapp touches turns to gold.” 

Jarl Bancroft looked across at his friend with amazement. He began 
to realise how little he knew this man, who betrayed about questions of 
morality an indifference that he had never heretofore suspected. 

“ Do you mean to say,” he cried, “ that you would actually use Knapp’s 
name to obtain capital with which to knife him? ” 

“ Certainly. Why not? That would give a touch of humour to the 
situation. It would be the hair of the dog curing the bite, wouldn’t it? 
Still, there’s no hurry in the matter. You think it over, Jarl. We are to 
be at least two weeks in the wilderness, so there is no need for haste. Mean- 
while, Pll write to my partner, telling him to communicate with the firm 
that acts with us in Grandlea. They will learn all that is known about the 
Tribune, and procure for us a list of the shareholders. No one will suspect 
vou have a hand in the busjness, eyen if the investigation became public, 
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which it won’t. When these particulars are in our possession, we may talk 
further about the matter.” 

Jarl Bancroft’s mind was theoretical and critical rather than practical. 
He followed the easy profession of telling other people, from the President 
downwards, how to conduct their businesses, without incurring the danger 
of being asked to do any of these things himself. Nevertheless, his mind 
performed a useful function in being able to analyse an intricate project, 
and then state the case in untechnical language plainly understood by the 
man in the street. 

When the particulars of company forming came from the prompt 
Duffield, Bancroft, in the seclusion of the north woods, found himself 
interested in studying them. There seemed to be nothing very difficult 
about the matter at all, and the scheme that promised him control ‘of a 
profitable newspaper presented more and more attractions as he pondered 
over it. Already imagination pictured him the man in possession, giving 
orders instead of receiving them; surely a grateful change, especially as the 
commands he had been called upon to obey were often abhorrent to his 
sense of justice. 


[To be concluded in September Number.] 


A Cornfield, Sussex. 


By J. BRAMMALL SHREWSBURY 


The night is still, and like a phantom host 
The stooks in silence lie 

Beneath the stars, the victory won, proud boast 

Of man’s first conquest on a bloodless field, 

Where after toil the rich and bounteous yield 

Of land that terraces a southern sea 

Lies golden ’neath heaven’s azure canopy 


And “ Harvest Home ” the cry. 
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A TALE OF AN IRISH SUPERSTITION. 


__ REAT dancin’ there’ll be at the cross-roads to-night, 
; Mary, my girl. A grand moon will be out soon, 
and there’s not a boy and girl in the place but will ° 

be out too.” 
Mary shook her head sadly. ‘Tis well for 
id a them that can go, David,” she said, “ but I can’t 
OSes | be leavin’ the ould man all alone in the cottage 

Se | these nights. He’s gettin’ that quare and simple 

like I do be half afraid at times.” 

“ The creathure! ” murmured David sympathetically. Then he added 
with almost a bitter ring in his voice: “ Indeed, though, wasn’t he fine and 
strong and hearty enough last week when he bade me come no more 
philanderin’ after you, Mary? ” 

For answer Mary gave a sigh and her cheeks took on a deeper hue. 

“Tis no philanderer I am, but your own true boy, Mary MacGrath.” 
With that David slipped an arm round his sweetheart’s waist and kissed her, 
as they stood in the gathering twilight by the stile in the old boreen. 

“‘ There’s not a truer heart in Ireland than yours, David; that I know,” 
said Mary, but for all the love and trust beaming from her eyes, as she 
spoke, she turned her gaze from the young man’s face to the distant sky 
where the last red rays of the sunset were fading below the hills. Her face 
wore an expression of brooding sadness, for the soul of Mary MacGrath 
was troubled and refused to be comforted; it was but the soul of a country 
lass, simple and uncultured, though maybe the purer and stronger for all 
that. ‘ 
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She shivered, and although the evening was warm, she drew her shawl 
more closely about her. 

“ There’s trouble comin’,” she whispered under her breath. “I feel it 
over me; ’tis round us now for all the world like a big black cloud.” She 
threw her arms out before her as she spoke. David O’Brian followed her 
gesture with his eyes. To him she but indicated the trees, the fields and his 
own small farm at the foot of the hill. He tried to laugh but, in spite of 
himself, the superstition in his nature, ever latent in one of his race, re- 
sponded to the tremble of prophetic fear in the girl’s voice. 

“ Pve had an awful dream these three nights,” she continued. ”Iwas 
a terrible dream entirely. You and meself were sittin’ in the ould ruins 
beyant when, all of a sudden, the.stones began fallin’ about our heads. 
They came crashin’ around us with the roar of thunder, and next I saw 
you lyin’ on the ground, David, as if you were dead. Then there came a 
sound like distant music and the tombstones in the grass stood up, and the 
monks, all dressed in white, rose up out of their graves; God rest their 
souls! I screamed out, and then I wakened up. And that dream I’m after 
havin’ these three nights, David, so it’s small wonder that I do be afraid of 
trouble.” 

The expression on David’s face was serious enough. 

“ >Tis a bad dream indeed,” he said, “ but don’t be troublin’ yourself 
about it any more, Mary, darlin’, but come to the cross-roads to-night and 
we’ll dance in the moonlight to Paddy O’Sullivan’s music.” 

This recalled Mary trom her imaginings to the things of earth and, 
despite her scruples about leaving her grandfather, her inclinations were 
drawing her to join the merrymaking with the other girls and boys in the 
small townland. She was in the heyday of youth, and love comes but once 
in a lifetime. - 

There was not in the whole country-side a finer looking girl than Mary 
MacGrath and the swains in the neighbourhood were fully alive to this fact, 
although advances on their part met with but scant encouragement. 

Michael MacGrath, all his lifetime, had been a selfish man, and now 
in his fading years this selfishness took the form of keeping his grand- 
daughter entirely to himself. From infancy she had been guarded by him 
with the strange, strict pride of his class, and since she was no longer a child 
the mere thought of Mary leaving him was more than the old man could 
endure. 

* You must never leave me,” he would say, “and [ll not be havin’ 
these gosoons comin’ after ye.” 

So all Mary’s would-be lovers were turned out of the door, one by one, 
till David O’Brian came courting, and when he was turned out Mary’s heart 
went out of the door along with him. 

“I must be goin’ home now,” said Mary, “ though maybe [ll be out 
to-night. [ll see can Mrs. Murphy have a look in on grandfather. He’s 
gettin’ very ould, David, and he does be talkin’ to himself. What do you 
think he said last evenin’, sittin’ in his ould chair by the fire? . . . ‘ The 
money’s there,’ he says, ‘all in gold pieces, down in the floor under me 
chair. But not till I’m dead; not till I’m dead!’ ” 
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“ What does he mean by it all? ” asked David. “ Surely ’tis no true 
tale, after all they used to be sayin’ about old Mike’s bag o’ money he had 
hidden away? ” 

“ Ah,no. There’s never a word of truth in it,” answered Mary. “It’s 
just dreamin’ he was to himself, for he starts up sudden-like; ‘ What was I 
talkin’ about? ” he says. 

“ ¢ You were only talkin’ rubbish in your sleep, grandfather,’ says I, 
and with that he sits down again as quiet as a lamb.” 

“Tt would be quare, though, if it were true for all that,” said David 
as they parted at the stile. 

The young, long-limbed farmer took his path home across the fields, 
and Mary turned in the boreen that led down to the village, if such it might 
be termed, for there were no more than a couple of dozen small houses and 
cabins dotted along-a country road. 

Having arranged with Mrs. Murphy about keeping an eye on her 
erandfather, Mary entered a gate leading to the last house in the village. 
It was a long, low, rambling cottage, it’s yellow thatch reaching almost 
to the top of the door. This had always been the home of Mary MacGrath, 
and the home of many a MacGrath before her. It stood back from the road 
and was approached through a garden in which were flowers and vegetables 
in wild, mixe1 profusion. Behind the cottage was the yard with its byres 
and pigsties, and beyond these again were the open fields. 

Old Mike had been a fairly successful farmer in his time, but grown 
too feeble to manage it himself, he had let the greater part of his land; yet 
for all that, Mary was still to be seen each day with her milking pail, for 
there were still cows in the field behind the house. and the inevitable pigs 
in their styes and the fowls to be looked after and fed. 

“ Where have ye been, child? ” asked the old man auerulously as Mary 
entered. “ TIl be bound ye’re after talkin’ again with Tom O’Brian’s son. 
But P’ll not give ye up to one o’ them. An’ shure, indeed, who'd be takin’ 
ve, Mary? For ’tis only yourself they’d get. What are they after ye for, 
Mary, at all, at all? The day me and your grandmother married she 
brought me one hundred pounds and three fine cows; and when I took poor 
Judy for number two, ’twas a hundred and thirty pounds and six cows and 
a jinnet I got along o’ her. Begorra, that was something! Tell your David 
to be lookin’ for a colleen like that! *Tis poor enough he is, and in debt 
too, since his cattle took sick and died on him. Divil a bit 0’ money will 
he get from me! ” 

Mary tossed her head and her eyes flashed. 

“ Tt isn’t money David would be thinkin’ of at all. grandfather! ” she 
exclaimed. ‘ He has a good true heart. God bless him! You wouldn’t 
find a better if you searched from here to Dublin city.” 

“ You must wait till I’m dead then,” said old Michael more quietly, 
nodding his white head to and fro. 

Paddy O’Sullivan was a preat musician, or at least such was the uni- 
versal opinion in Killinamult, for these things are but a question of degree 
after all. Whether it be a mystic strain from the lute of Orpheus entrancing 
the souls of all things living, or merely the air of an old Celtic melody pro- 
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duced by the touch of a country yokel for the enjoyment of his fellows, 
who can say which has power to stir the heart in a greater or lesser degree, 
or who pronounce in which lies the greater joy? 

The night was calm and heavy, being yet early summer. One could 
hear and almost feel the faint rustling that comes in the hush of the country, 
breathing of life and growth and the promise of coming harvest. 

The musician sat on a low stone wall, pipe in mouth, and hat flung 
down at his feet. Round about, either standing or lounging, was a small 
expectant crowd, from rosy-cheeked lasses and their “ boys ” to the small 
bare-tooted urchins who lay in the grass; even one or two infants might be 
seen reposing in their mother’s arms. The music struck up and a “ sett ” 
was commenced, the couples dancing in and out with precision and grace. 

The solitary figure of a girl came along the road and stopped a short 
distance from the group. She appeared to be scanning the faces of those 
present, searching for one in particular. She also glanced nervously back 
along the road, which gleamed white in the moonlight. 

“ He said he would be here long before me,” she murmured to herself. 


“ What is it at all that has me so scared; me that was never afraid of any- 
thing? ” 

Mary MacGrath, though reckoned proud, was not likely to be left 
partnerless for the dance. A tall black-haired man, Dan Tierney by name, 
was watching her, and strode across the grass to her side. He was the beau 
and catch of the village, and owner of the only shop in which was sold 
everything from a pin to a side of bacon, and which also had the distinction 
of being called an hotel, since it possessed a signboard, a bar, and a parlour, 
and a few dingy bedrooms which were let occasionally in summer to passing 
tourists. 

Mary turned her back on this desirable young man. 

“ Haven’t I told you, I won’t have aught to do with you, Dan? ” she 
said. 

“ Ye have so,” replied Dan angrily, “ but one of these days ye’ll see 
which is the better man, meself or David! ” Then he turned on his heel 
and walked away. 

At that moment David appeared on the scene, wearing a troubled 
expression. ‘ I’m sorry I’m late,” he said, “and I can’t stay; another fine 
calf is took terrible sick.” 

Mary was much distressed, for of late David’s losses had been many. 
They took a turn together to the tune of “ Lanigan’s Ball ” before David 
left; Mary herself remained, dancing little but chatting with one neighbour 
or another until the party broke up; this was at a late hour, for the beauty 
of the night tempted the dancers to linger. 

When Mary arrived at her gate, accompanied by some of the others, 
there fell upon their startled ears a wild scream from the direction of the 
cottage, and the figure of Mrs. Murphy appeared in the doorway, throwing 
up her arms and shouting for help. In an instant Mary bounded forward 
and was up the path, an excited and curious group of the country folk 
following her. 

“Tis murder! ” they shouted, and by the time Mary reached the 
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almost unintelligible Mrs. Murphy the whole village was crowding in at 
the gate. : 
“ Tis not murder! ” cried Mrs. Murphy, “ and yet, tis not far off 
it. Tis robbery, 
and the ould man’s 
near dead with a 
stroke! I didn’t 
leave him at all, at 
all; I didn’t,” she 
explained to Mary, 
who pushed past her 
into the house, not 
stopping to listen. 
“T ran home to see 
the ham I _ had 
boilin’, an’ when I 
came back, there was 
himself out o’ bed, 
shakin’ all over and 
holdin’ on to the 
door. ‘Look!’ says 
he ‘that villain 
came in an’ stole me 
savin’s—two  hun- 
dred pounds in gold 
pieces! I saw him 
go out o’ the door 
with me own two 
eyes! ? I looks, an’ 
there, sure enough, 
was his ould chair 
turned upside down, 
and the flag pulled 
out. ‘Glory be to 
Goodness! ” says I, 
an’ with that he fell 
down on the floor, 
an’ divil a bit can I 
lift him be meself.” 
This story was 
panted out in gasps 
to the excited neigh- 
bours, who jostled 
each other to get in 
at the door to gaze 
open - mouthed at 
the scene of the ** CAN’T SOME OF YOU COME AND HELP 
robbery. ME? ’’ CRIED MARY. 
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The outside door led immediately into the large farm kitchen, and 
Opposite was another doo~ opening into old Michael’s bedroom. He, for 
a moment, was forgotten, but when the crowd remembered him they moved 
on into the other room, where they saw Mary bending over the prostrate 
figure on the floor. It was evident the old man had been disturbed in his 
slumber by the thief, for he was clothed only in his night attire. 

“Can’t some Of you come and help me? ” cried Mary, “ instead of 
jabbering there like a lot of jackdaws,” she added desperately. 

A dozen pairs of willing hands were outstretched and Michael 
MacGrath was lifted into his four-poster bed, which more than half filled 
the low room. 

* Who will go t r the doctor? ” asked Mary. 

“ Meself! ” answered a voice at her ear, and looking up she saw the 
thin, dark face of Dan Tierney. This was no time to consider personal 
dislike, so she said : 

“* Go then, and ride like the divil ye are.” 

Old Michael remained prostrate, despite the kindly efforts to pour 
whisky down his throat and water over his head. There was nothing to be 
done but await the doctor’s arrival, and as he lived some six miles away he 
could not be expected until the small hours of the morning. 

“ Shure, an’ we’ll make a night of it here, now! ” cried a short, fat 
man with the face of a dissipated monkey. ‘“ We’ll make believe it’s the 
wake we’re at, an’ himself the corpse inside.” 

So, while Mary watched at the bedside of her grandfather, Killinamult, 
at its own invitation, made itself at home in her kitchen, passing round the 
whisky, and boiling the kettle for tea. She was startled by a sudden yell in 
chorus from the next room. She rose, and putting a white face through the 
door, saw the fat man, the centre of a group, brandishing in the air some- 
thing which struck her eye as familiar. 

“ The thief, begad! ” he shouted. ‘ We’ve got him without the 
peelers prowlin’ round.” 

“ What is that? ” cried Mary. 

There was a hush and all faces turned in her direction. The fat 
man looked sheepish and dropped his hand. Mary walked forward, her 
head held high, and from the fat man’s fingers she took a green silk hand- 
kerchief. 

“ Where did you find it? ” she asked in a clear voice. 

“Under the flag that was turned back; where the money was took 
from, an’ eight gold sovereigns was down in the hole, which proves the 
money was there right ’nough. Look at them, there on the table, lass. 
We’re all honest men here.” 

There was an awkward pause. Mary’s face grew very white and set 
as she opened out the handkerchief and looked at the ornamentation in the 
corner: “ A Present from Queenstown.” It was worked in red and yellow 
silk, and there was no mistake about it; every man and woman in the room 
had seen this gay ’kerchief before. Everyone knew she had given it to 
David O’Brian last Patrick’s Day; didn’t he always go to Mass of a Sunday 


morning with the corner appearing from his breast pocket ? 
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Mary remained standing like one in a dream, turning the damning piece 
of evidence over and over in her hands. 

Mrs. Murphy was the first to speak, her loud voice breaking dis- 
cordantly into the silence. 

“‘ Lord save us all! Who'd have thought it of him? Never mind, 
dearie; it’s to gaol he’ll go for this night’s work; an’ musha indeed, no 
gaolbird could look at a MacGrath. So, cheer up, an’ get another boy. 
There’s more than one, this minute, ready , 

Two or three of the younger male members of the company shifted 
their chairs and sat up straighter, but Mrs. Murphy’s consoling remarks had 
anything but a comtorting effect upon Mary. They woke her, however, 
from her death-like calm to a strong fire of speech. 

“ You may well say, Lord save us all! You'll need a bit of savin’ for 
what you’re after sayin’; all sittin’ there together and accusin’ an innocent 
man, for, sure as I stand here, David O’Brian is innocent as the babes ye left 
sleepin’ at home.” 

A murmur went round the room; they looked at one another and 
shook their heads. There was a mutter of —‘“ Why isn’t David here? ” and 
“ How did the handkerchief come there? That’s quare now! ” 

“ Find him! ” cried Mary. “ Bring him here and let him speak for 
himself.” 

A look of cowardice came over many faces present, but after some 
hesitation, a man passed out into the night. Mary returned to the bedroom 
and knelt beside the bed. She could not have told how long she had 
remained there, but the first faint streaks of dawn were appearing through 
the latticed window when she heard David’s voice in the kitchen. 

He had already been told the whole story, from the boiling of Mrs. 
Murphy’s ham to the finding of the green handkerchief, and Mary’s pro- 
testation of his innocence. 

“ Tell them, David, that you know nothin’,” said Mary, grasping his 
arm. 

“ Shure, an’ haven’t I told them that already? ” 

There came the sound of horse’s hoofs, and then Dan Tierney appeared 
in the doorway. 

“ The doctor was out, but they’ll send him the moment he gets in,” 
he explained. ‘ Well, an’ have ye found the thief yet? What’s this they’re 
after tellin’ outside, about me cousin David. David, me boy, I’m sorry for 
ye,” giving him a smack on the back; it looks bad agin ye. If ye take my 
advice, ye’ll be off, for the polis will be here soon. I told Patsy Doran, as I 
rode along, to give the news at Kilclogher barrack.” 

“ Tm not afraid of the polis, nor of anyone,” said David, squaring his 
shoulders and clenching his fists. ‘As my name’s David O’Brian, I’m an 
honest man. That I’ll swear to; just as straight as they used to swear on 
The Clearing Stone up in the Abbey.” 

“ The Clearing Stone! ” they echoed in chorus. “Tis there we’ll go! 
Shure, an’ hadn’t it the power in the ould days, an’ begad! itll show the 
truth now! ” 

In the grass-grown cloisters of the ancient Abbey were many stones, 
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now moss-covered, placed there in ages past to the memory of the holy lives 
that had completed their span within the walls. Of all these stones, there 
was one which, since the remote past had been held in reverence and fear 
by many succeeding generations ot the dwellers in this wild country district. 
In defiance of time it remained white in colour. Its shape was triangular, 
emblematic of The Trinity. It rested at the head of a slab marking the 
burying place of an early Saint, the founder of the Abbey. It was called 
The Clearing Stone, and when a crime had been committed in the neigh- 
bourhood accused and accuser, with their friends, assembled within the 
sacred precincts. The suspected man placed his hands upon the stone, and 
swore a solemn oath as to his innocence. If he were guilty, and swore 
falsely, he was stricken down then and there with some terrible disease, and, 
to the seventh generation, his children bore the curse. If he were innocent, 
the calamity fell instead upon the false accuser and his posterity. 

Thus, according to the custom of olden times, these simple country 
folk decided to clear up the mystery of the robbery of MacGrath’s gold. 
The sole dissentient voice to the arrangement was that of Dan Tierney. 
He, in this little world of Killinamult, was the only man who had migrated 
beyond it; having crossed the Atlantic more than once. 

“*Tis foolishness,” he protested, “ to believe in pisherogues and the 
like; this isa matter for the polis entirely.” 

But, being one against many, he found himself unable to deter them 
from their purpose, and was forced to take part in their proceedings himself, 
although he did so with an ill grace. 

The doctor arrived in the early dawn to find the party preparing to set 
out for the ruins. Himself an Irishman and much interested in the manners 
and customs of his race, realising that Mary’s desire would be to stand by 
her lover in his hour of trial, to say nothing of a superstitious curiosity in 
his own mind, to which he would never “heave owned, declared himself 
willing to remain with Michael until their return. The old man had shown 
signs of life, but as yet no power of speech. 

Over the grey sky came a faint glow of pink; birds were singing their 
morning songs; the dew lay heavy on the long grass as the strange procession 
slowly made its way through a broken gateway into a field, at the end of 
which stood the grey walls of the Abbey, ghostly in the eerie light. The 
silence of the dead was upan each one present. Men who would have 
accompanied any expedition, were it fair, or funeral, with rough jests and 
loud laughter were compelled to silence and stupified awe. The women 
appeared equally awed and, save for an occasional sniff, and the wiping of 
an eye with an apron, there was no sound frem them. 

The cloisters were reached after much stumbling and blundering over 
stones, half-buried in the weeds, and rendered slippery by the growth of 
moss. 

The company ranged themselves in a circle round the tomb of the holy 
saint. ‘Terrified glances were cast furtively at the ivy-covered walls, whick 
towered in sombre solemnity towards heaven, enclosing beneath them a dim 
square, in which the air was impregnated with the smell of dank weeds, 
and the consciousness of mouldering bones. Jackdaws, disturbed in their 
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right of possession, flew in and out of the upper windows with strange 
noises, which, seemed to those below as the crying of unquiet spirits. 

A nudge at David’s elbow indicated, without words, what was expected 
of him. Slowly he stepped forward and standing firmly beside the head of 
the tomb, he placed both hands upon The Clearing Stone. The formula 
employed by his predecessors was unknown to him, but raising his voice 
to loud decisive tones, which echoed through the ruined structure as they 
rose to heaven, he said: 

“T, David O'Brian, in the name of God, and in the company of you 
all, swear that I had no part nor lot whatever in the takin’ of Michael 
MacGrath’s gold! ” ; 

All eyes were upon the young man as he stood unflinching, white-faced 
and bare-headed. 

To the immense relief of some present, and the disappointment of the 
sensation lovers, there came no fire from heaven, nor did the earth open her 
jaws. At that moment no one looked less likely to be struck down in the 
strength of life than did David O’Brian. 

Suddenly he again lifted up his voice, and from his eyes shone the 
intense expression of a prophet. The force of his gaze was centred on one 
cbject; following it, the assembly perceived Dan Tierney standing near the 
foot of the tomb, answering his cousin’s look with a stony stare. There was 
4 ting of inspiration in his voice as David uttered the words: ‘“ Daniel 
Tierney, I defy you to come forward and swear, as I have sworn, that you 
have had no part in this matter! ” 

A series of low ejaculations broke from the crowd. Dan opened his 
mouth as if to speak, but the words died in his throat, and his face was 
ashen-grey; again he made an effort to speak and this time exclaimed angrily 
in hoarse, strained tones: 

“‘ T take no part in this ceremeny of the devil! ” 

Ejaculations came again from the onlookers, and the fat man gave Dan 
a push in the direction of the tomb. 

“« Ye must swear now, bedad, to clear your soul! ” he said. 

Tierney lost his footing and rolled over. On recovering himself he 
was standing beside his cousin at the head of the tomb. 

“* Bad luck to yez all! ” he shouted. 

“‘ Swear! Swear! ” they cried again, and in spite of himself Dan felt 
his hands were placed upon the stone where David’s hands had rested a 
moment before. 

“ T know nothing of the ould man’s gold; let me go! ” he said. 

But the people pressed more closely round him, by this time forgetting 
their fear. 

“¢ Swear it in the name of God! ” they all cried again. 

David stood back, Mary clinging to his arm. There was breathless, 
tense silence. For a brief moment the crowd remained still as the dead 
beneath, and the jabbering of the jackdaws ceased; then these hoarse words 
fell upon the expectant ears : 

“ 1—swear—it—in the name—of. 

The last word could not be heard, but instead came a curious choking 
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sound; the man swayed from side to side, then fell back upon those behind 
him. 
Screams rent the air from the terrified beholders; many fled in haste 
without daring to look behind them. 

A constable, who had been watching the proceedings unnoticed, came 
forward and directed them to carry the now unconscious man down the fields 
to the townland. 

It was full daylight when the procession again entered MacGrath’s 
house, this time carrying a burden which they laid upon the kitchen floor. 

Dan Tierney, the doctor said, was suffering from a sudden heart 
seizure, from which he would not be likely to recover. The priest was sent 
for, and before the day grew old Dan Tierney’s last hour arrived. He con- 
fessed, that mad with jealousy of his cousin David, who had been successful 
in winning the girl he himself wished to marry, he had followed the lovers 
the previous evening, and had heard their remarks concerning Michael’s 
hidden gold. It had been a simple matter to slip down later to O’Brian’s 
farm and become possessed of the green ’kerchief to leave as a clue. They 
would find the gold, he explained, in his oat bin, where he had placed it for 
safety. He had no intention of using the money, in fact he had been 
doubtful that he would find any. He had merely conceived the plot in a 
moment of fury, in order to throw suspicion on his rival, and thus get him 
out of the way. 

Mary and David gave the dying man the pardon he craved, then, 
having received absolution, Daniel Tierney breathed his last. 

Although the doctor announced that the deceased had been suffering 
for a considerable time from a certain form of heart disease, and that excite- 
ment had hastened his end, not one of those present but believed his death 
to be due solely to the iudgment of heaven, called down by the power of 
The Clearing Stone. Even the doctor himself experienced an uncanny 
feeling regarding the matter as he drove home that morning along the 
mountain road. 

Michael MacGrath did not long survive the shock he had received. 
He rose no more from his hed, although he recovered his faculties sufficiently 
to hear the strange story from Mary, and to tell how he had seen Dan, on 
that night, disappear through the doorwav. 

The old man died some few weeks later, but not before he had given 
his blessing to the lovers and had placed his gold in the hards of his grand- 


daughter. 
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THE JAUNTS OF GERMAINE 


By A. SuLLIVAN 


Illustrated by Oswald H. Cuningham 
Yellow Streak. 


--., EAREST MAMA, 

: ‘The first letters we have had from you since we 

came here arrived this morning. I think Mrs. Van 

Steind was teartully disappointed because you didn’t 

stamp all your ftuil stops with your coronet. She 

rather expected your writing to be different because 

you happened to be a Duchess. 1 didn’t think very 

much of your news, and I’m positive your week-end 

parties have been exceedingly dull without me. Life 

here at the mine goes on exactly the same, and there have been no excite- 
ments, except a biack bear who secreted himself under my bed, and is now 
chained up outside the sleep camp as the mascot of the camp. | really think, 
dear Mama, I was made especially for this sort of existence; 1 don’t care 
if ’m never hooked into a Paquin trock again, and I certainly wouldn’t know 
how to behave in even the nousekeeper’s room at Renton. Billykin has 
quite given up playing the heavy brother act, and your daughter Germaine 
tes across forests and lakes in solitary and delighttul abandon. Mrs. Van 
is not very energetic, Mama, on account of her figure, which is too plump 
tor active life, so she sits in the middle of the potato patch under a cerise 
parasol, embroidering d’oyleys day after day. She says that the life is a 
great rest after New York Society, and her only regret is that her husband 
isn’t alive to see how well she looks. If I were in her place, I'd go back to 
New York to-morrow and make some other woman’s husband notice it, 
wouldn’t you, Mama? Now, of course, I’ve got to say something about 
the Penniless Nobody. I really think you and Vad are most unsympathetic 
about it. You know how flattered and pleased you would have been if 
any man had followed you across the ocean as a steerage passenger so as 
to be near you. You call it impertinence, but I consider it genuine devotion. 
Of course, ’m more in love with him than ever now, and every spare 
moment we are together. I am telling you this, Mama, because I specially 
want to irritate you after being so horrid about him in your letter. Dad’s 
epistle does not show his usual strength of character, so I think he is weaken- 
ing to the inevitable. I am writing this propped up in the canoe drifting 
idly about in front of camp, and it’s the laziest, loveliest day that ever 
happened. Grub has been washing my blouses and some frillies of Mrs. 
Van’s, and I can see the black blur of her figure hanging them out on the 
clothes line. I know you would think it fearfully immodest, Mama; but 
what can we do? Personally, I’d rather have my lingerie stared at by nice 
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bearded miners than dry it in the woods and run the risk of having it eaten 
by some nasty moose or grizzly bear. This looks fearfully involved on 
paper, but you will understand what I mean. Mrs. Van is waving des- 
perately from the middle of the potato patch, so I suppose I must paddle 
back for tea. No, Mama, I have not grown unwomanly. One only does 
that when some other woman gets the man you ought to have married 
away from you and marries him herself. If anyone took my Penniless 
Nobody, I should scratch her first, and become unwomanly a little later on. 
P’'d wear a dark brown velvet in the evenings, with a necklace of dirty 
moonstones, and wet my hair at the sides to keep it tidy. Id have eight 
cats, with corresponding kittens, and a bony companion with a huge nose 
and a tiny salary. Id sleep on a hard mattress, and keep rusks to eat in 
the night, and—oh, well, Mama, that’s what I call being unwomanly. Just 
because I’m out here with a lot of men and spend my time in a canoe and 
never change my frock, except for dinner, you think I’m getting unwomanly. 
I consider you are an unnatural mother, and I’m sorry Dad knew you well 
enough to marry you. I’m going in to tea, and I’m very cross. 

GERMAINE. 

7 ’ — * 


Dear Mater, 

Of course, your letter to me about sister’s Penniless Nobody was a 

bolt from the blue. I hadn’t the slightest idea of his identity, and I still 
say he is one of the best fellows I ever met. Now, from the very start of 
things, | want to completely disagree with you. Call me Thankless Boy, 
Undutiful Son, or what you will, my conviction will remain unchanged, and 
that conviction is that Germaine ought to marry her Penniless Nobody. 
I have in my mind’s eye exactly the type of husband you have picked out 
for her. Some dancing booby with a weak chin and an enormous rent roll. 
He is probably staying with you at Renton now, and you are showing him 
how Germaine looked aged five years in a goat cart and a pink satin bonnet. 
But the plan won’t wash, Mater. Out here I have seen what men really 
ought to be, and I want this golden-haired sister of mine to have one of 
the best: her Penniless Nobody. After all, he is a gentleman, and you 
know all about his people, so why raise such a fuss? I had a long talk 
with him about things, and we practically fixed everything up. The other 
day I went down to Port Arthur and bought him the next mining claim 
to Yellow Streak, which will give him something to start on. I feel sure 
Dad will do the decent thing; and so would you if you only saw how happy 
G. was. 
Your remarks about Mrs. Van amused us all. I say “ us,” because I 
read extracts from your letter at dinner last night. I haven’t the slightest 
intention of marrying her, so you can go on wearing your spiked tiara with 
perfect comfort. 7 

More in a day or two, and forgive the rebellion of 

Your devoted Son, 
BILLyYKIN, 
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““IT IS THE LAZIEST LOVELIEST DAY EVER HAPPENED.”’ 


Dearest Mama, 

It’s so nice to feel really honest again. Billykin knows all about my 
Penniless Nobody, and, strange to say, approves of him no end. Such a 
relief to me, as the intrigue of it has already given me one grey hair! Of 
course, youre bound to come round in the end and be quite nice to me 
about it all, so you might as well begin at once and write me the moment 


you get this. 
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You know, Mama, I would never have done for one of your “ dancing 
boobies,” as Billykin calls them. If they hadn’t ears like elephants, they 
had feet like pigeons, and pale flabby faces like stale blanc mange. My 
Penniless Nobody is simply superb, and I shall be quite jealous when you 
kiss him, as, of course, you will have to. Billykin has given us (I am 
going to practice “ us ”—“ we ”—“ my husband ”—and “ since our 
marriage ” every day so as to get used to them), well, he has given us 
some mining land, next lot to Yellow Streak. I am terribly pleased, and 
walk over to it almost every day. As soon as the stamp mill closes for 
repairs we are going gold prospecting. It’s quite thrilling not knowing 
whether my future husband will be able to afford meat twice a week, or 
not. But anyway, Mama, I am ever so happy, and Mrs. Van is as excited 
as a kitten. She gave me her best emerald and diamond ring the moment 
she heard things were quite, quite settled. She thinks I am fearfully brave 
to fly in the face of Providence and two titled parents, but quite realises 
that my P. N. is well worth it. Will you think her very rude if she in 
in a line to you in the middle of this? Please, don’t, Mama. 

I am Betty Van Steind, dear Duchess, and I’ve been simply panting to 
chase you some words ever since I met this splendid daughter of yours. 

She’s about the most impressive thing I’ve seen since my “first husband’s 
funeral, and she’s got the finest thing in the male emporium that ever 
dragged my optics slantways. It’s real sweet to be out here with her 
and play the temporary Mommer in a kilted skirt and a pique waist, although 
I guess it would be sort of out of your line. Forgive my American 
impudence for writing you at all, but Germie said I might, and I guess you 
won’t be extra mad with me for doing it—B.V.S........ . She’s 
gone up to the shaft a moment ago, Mama, and I couldn’t resist reading 
what she wrote, although I know it’s not honourable. Don’t you think that 
“‘Germie ” sounds rather like a disinfectant or a dog biscuit? It never 
struck me till I saw it written down. She’s just like her letter, so now 
you will have a regular pen-picture of her. What you really want me to 
tell you is the date I’m coming home. I don’t know whether I’ll come 
home at all, Mama. Even here I can hear your scream of surprise. What 
I want you and Dad to do is to come over to New York for my wedding. 
No, I’m not in the least mad, nor have I been poisoned by camp cooking ° 
and canned vegetables. I’ve just suddenly made up my mind that I want 
to live in the bush. No more long dinners with short men, and dull 
evenings with supposedly bright people for your daughter Germaine. No 
more powdered and rouged cats to kiss and make tea for when they always 
leave half their lip make-up on the edge of their cups. I want my future 
husband, my present canoe, and my past frocks, which are quite good enough. 

This is not your silly little fluffy-headed Germaine writing to you. Not 
the Germaine who used to hide white mice in the piano and frogs in the 
dinner-table decorations. I’m a new Germaine, with a level head and a 

taste for primeval simplicity. If the Penniless Nobody’s claim is at all 
good, I want Dad to start a company and exploit it. I shall marry my 
P. N. in New York, and come back to live in a log house like a simple 
heroine in a cheap magazine story. Of course you will be perfectly furiaus 
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until you look at all 
my baby photo- 
graphs, and then 
vowll bring Dad 
and yourself over to 
New York to help 
ine change my name 
«and my wedding 
dress. Just think of 
the joy of turning 
all your matrimonial 
attentions to Billy- 
kin! 

Really, Mama, 
| am very sorry to 
upset all your plans, 
and it seems so 
terribly ungrateful, 
because you’ve been 
planning my mar- 
riage ever since I 
left off pinafores. I | 
am feeling very 
Guiet, very sober, 
and very, very old, 
so I had better stop 
writing. As usual, 
| am out on the lake 
in the canoe, and the 
Penniless Nobody 
has just jumped into 
another one and is ‘* WE PRACTICALLY FIXED EVERYTHING UP.”’ 
paddling like grim 
death towards me. So we will drift away—the two canoes side by side— 
talking poetry and all the things we don’t understand till the gong 
goes for supper, when we will go in and eat quite a vulgar amount of 
‘imple food. "What nonsense I am writing, Mama; but vou must forgive 
me, for when I am married I shall have to be such a wise, level-headed 
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GERMAINE. 
* * * * + * 


It’s going to take me days and days to write this letter, Mama, dear, 
so that is why I have begun on this huge official-looking paper. All my 
excitements since leaving Liverpool have been mere Sunday School Picnics 
compared to this last one, and we are all still quivering with the memory 
of it, although it happened over a week ago. We’ve had a bush fire, 
Mama!! I know exactly what you will think by that. A lot of leaves 
burning, and people with buckets and things, and everyone very hot and 
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peevish. But in reality it’s the most terrible thing in the world, and Mrs. 
Van has simply packed her things and fled back to New York. She vowed it 
frightened her more than her first divorce case, and she was so terribly 
nervous after it was all over, Billykin took her down to Port Arthur and 
saw her safely on the way to peace and civilisation. 

For the last two weeks the weather has been simply scorching, and I’ve 
spent two or three hours a day down the shaft trying to keep cool. Mrs. 
Van wouldn’t come because she still swore there were mice!! We had 
seen no end of bush fires in the distance, but hadn’t worried about them, 
as they were such miles away. Just great clouds and pyramids of smoke, 
that made one’s eyes feel terribly sore, and started a strangled feeling at the 
back of one’s throat. Nobody can quite tell you how the fires start. Some- 
times it’s two dry branches rubbing together, or the camp fire of a prospector 
that hasn’t been put out properly. It was quite late in the afternoon, and 
of course everyone was either busy or asleep. 

Billykin was down the shaft, the P. N. helping to set up the diamond 
drill, and the manager locked in his stuffy little office making out the monthly 
pay sheets. I had one of the deck chairs pulled into the shade, and was 
pretending to read a two-month-old paper, and Mrs. Van was trying a new 
shampoo powder she had read about made of milk and some other extra- 
ordinary thing. Quite suddenly I looked over my shoulder and saw a big 
column of smoke creeping round our side of the lake. And oh, Mama, I 
did jump so! I simply fell into the office and got the manager. Then 
the excitement began. The fire mightn’t get to us for hours, and there was 
no possible way to stop it. The fire whistle up at the shaft house screamed 
like something in pain, and of course the night shift, who were all asleep, 
simply hurled themselves out of their bunks. The men from the drill raced 
down, and the ones from the shaft, still in their oilskins with the candles 
dripping on their hats, pounded down the path like thunder. Sometimes 
a bush fire burns straight, and sometimes winds in and out like a snake. 
Water is no good at all, Mama, and the only thing to do it is to tear up 
the earth before the fire can reach anything valuable. I wish you could 
have seen them. They worked like mad creatures. Spade, pick, shovel, 
and crowbar wrecking the potato patch and the prim little garden outside 
the manager’s shack. Mrs. Van and I rushed about with buckets of water 
till our arms ached, and then took all the blankets we could find and soused 
them in the lake. Some of them were so dirty, Mama; but there wasn’t 
any time to think of that. Of course, we got perfectly soaked, but we 
were so hot it was rather a relief. Then the men spread all the blankets 
over the roofs of the different shacks, as of course everything was simply 
sun-dried like tinder. Every now and then we would all turn and watch 
the smoke. Sometimes it was all black and cloudy. Then it changed to 
a sort of sulphur yellow, with great sheets of flame. The smoke was too 
terrible, and my eyes were just like two pained insects trying to burrow 
into my head. Mrs. Van panted a good deal, and having lost her puffs 
half a hundred times, took them off and pinned them on the inside of her 
blouse. Billykin never even noticed us, and the P. N. only smiled at me 
once. You can see from this, Mama, what a serious affair it really was. 
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We never sat down 
to eat anything, but all 
ate hunks of bread and 
things as we stood and 
watched. There wasn’t 
anything more to be done. 
It the fire licked across ym | 
the torn-up earth, we ' VY Z 
would “ei, take to the x a2 WY 
canoes. The manager : ee 
was very white, but quite, 
quite calm, and Mrs. Van 
would keep on murmur- 
ing, “Oh, the pretty ‘“* OH, MAMA, I D/D JUMP SO!”’ 
trees, the beautiful trees.” 
I got so nervous I could have bitten her! It got quite dark'about eight, and 
the heat was frantic. A great wall of flame and smoke coming straight 
down on you. I felt like something quite biblical, but I couldn’t remember 
the name. _I don’t know how to go on with all this description, but, anyway, 
the fire didn’t reach us. I am so sorry, Mama, to finish up so tamely, so 
I’m going to let Billykin go on Dear Mater,—Your exiled 
son and daughter have literally been having a hot time of it. G. would 
have gone on with the news about it, but she’s quite done up, and I wouldn’t 
let her write any more. The whole of the night we watched the fire bearing 
down on us, and the closer it came the farther we retreated. The heat 
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and smoke were beyond words, and half a dozen of the men were bowled 
over. Just as the fire reached the edge of our clearing, it stopped abruptly, 
as bush fires will. Stopped and faltered like some doubtful animal not 
strong enough to spring across the dividing space of earth to the shacks. 
Of course, we had the danger of sparks, falling timber, etc., but got through 
ix all right. The whole thing has been too gigantic and real to explain in 
a letter. I’m fagged out. 


BILLYKIN. 
Dearest Mama, 

Such heavenly news, and only time for a line. The manager has just 
come back from inspecting my Penniless Nobody’s claim. The fire went 
right through the middle of it, and cleared the quartz of moss, and they say 
it?s a perfect hot-bed of gold. I’m too happy to even write you. You 
see, he won’t be a Penniless Nobody any more, but a Rich Somebody. 
Billykin and he and I leave for New York to-night to stay with Mrs. Van, 
who expects you and Dad to come over in two weeks. I’m simply screaming 
with joy as I write this, and Grub is simply hurling my clothes into a 
tarpaulin. 


Good-bye, Mama, dear. 
Yours in the Seventh Heaven, 


GERMAINE. 
P.S.—These are kisses from us both: 
x x x x x x x x x x 


P.P.S.—He sends the first two; all the rest are mine. 


THE END. 


———— 
—— 
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THE KING’S CIGARETTE CASE 


By Attan Woop TAtTTERSALL 
Illustrated by Florence Briscoe 


HEN King Karl, of one of those numerous little 
European States whose name is of the very least 
importance, was twenty years of age, the Chancellor 
came to him and spoke of marriage. With a curious 
smile the King looked at the old man, and said, that 
four years ago, when he came to the throne, he had 
been but a boy—that one does not grow very much 
in wisdom in four years. This from one so young 
had been rather disconcerting to the Chancellor, who 
had tried to bow, and had not mentioned the subject again. 

One morning, a year later, the King was out riding with his friend 
Petini. Petini was a celebrated painter of portraits, whose miniatures were 
wonderful because of their exquisite delicacy of colouring. After an hour’s 
hard riding the King drew rein, and Petini followed his example. They 
had come to a green lane which led from the high road towards a small wood. 

“Do you remember this? ” asked the King, pointing down the lane. 
“ Where does it lead to? ” 

The painter shook his head. 

“ T do not remember it,” he said. 

“ Why not explore? ” said the King, laughing. 

“ Why not? ” echoed Petini. 

So they turned their horses down the lane, trotting along at a gentle 
pace between green hedges, where wild roses grew in great clusters. They 
found that the lane, instead of leading through the wood, skirted it, turning 

sharply to the left, some little distance from the highway. As they turned 
the corner Petini gave a low exclamation of surprise. 

“A cul-de-sac!” he said. Then: “ What a wonderful piece of 
workmanship! ” He referred to a wrought iron gateway of very intricate 
and beautiful design, which hung between stone pillars, upon each of which 
crouched carved lions. 

They reined in their horses. 

“Whose property is this, Petini? ” asked the King. 

“1 do not know, sire,” answered the painter. 

The King laughed. He was but twenty-two—and it was June, ten 
of the morning, and the scent of the wild roses was very sweet. He looked 
at his friend, and said once again, “ Why not explore? ” 

Petini laughed, and pressed his white mare with his knees, following 
the King, who, “when but a few yards from the gate, looked round. 

“ Stay, Petini,” hz said, and Petini drew rein. 

The King urged his horse gently towards the gate, and Petini saw 
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him bend forward in the saddle. He waited in silence. It must have been 
five minutes before the King moved. At last he gave a little shake of the 
head, and the man watching him could see that he sighed. Then he turned 
and beckoned to Petini, who rode up to his side, and, looking through the 
gate, drew in his breath quickly, for the picture he saw was very beautiful. 

A long, rambling old house, red-roofed and ivy-clad—a terrace of red 
stone, from which a dozen shallow steps led to a small lake, where, here and 
there, wildfowl of many colours splashed and dived and preened themselves. 
All this was but the setting—the jewelled frame, as it were—for the portrait 
of perhaps the most exquisite piece of young maidenhood that even Petini 
had ever looked upon. It was a wonderful thing that this should be so, 
for the King and his friend were so placed that the actual features of the 
girl were hidden. 

Her gown was of soft white muslin, into which was woven most cun- 
ningly some pale blue design, nestling here and there like the petals of a 
flower upon a pure white background. Apart from this the dark curling 
hair and the white brow in profile, the curve of a cheek, delicate and faintly 
tinted with rose, and the soft outline of the exquisite throat that fell gently 
to meet the low-cut laces of her bodice, were all that could be seen of what 
each felt instinctively to be a wonderful beauty. 

The girl was seated in a low chair, evidently reading. The one visible 
arm was outstretched, resting upon the arm of her chair, and the soft white 
draperies of her sleeve had fallen away, revealing its roundness. In her 
hand, between finger and thumb, she unconsciously twirled the stem of a 
red rose, every now and again lifting the flower to her face, touching her 
cheek and her lips with its velvety petals. 

It seemed strange that she did not hear the horses outside the gate; 
stranger still that she did not feel the magnetism of the young King’s eyes. 
She never moved, except for just that one action—the twirling touch of 
the rose upon her face. 

Such was the picture upon which they gazed. 

At last the King spoke. ‘ Could you—could you paint her? ” he 
asked, and Petini, still looking at the girl, replied, “ Without a sitting— 
oh, yes!' I must try—I must! ” A slight smile touched the King’s lips 
and found its way into his eyes. Again he said: 

“ Will you paint her for me? ” 

And Petini answered again, with his eyes still upon the girl, “ Yes.” 

Then they rode back into the city. 

* * * * . * 

A month later Petini sought audience of the King. He found the 
young monarch in his private study printing photographs, and as he entered 
the room he drew a small parcel from his pocket. The King, héaring the 
rustle of paper, turned quickly from where he stood before the open window. 

“Ts it finished? ” he asked eagerly. 

“Tt is,” replied Petini. 

He removed the paper, revealing a small cardboard box. This he 
opened, taking out a plain gold cigarette case, which he handed to the King. 


“ But ” said Karl. 
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‘* THE PICTURE HE SAW WAS VERY BEAUTIFUL.”’ 

Petini smiled. ‘ There is a secret spring, sire; see if you can find it.” 
The King tried, pressing the case here and there, but in the end he handed 
it back to Petini. 

“‘ Show me,” he demanded. The painter took the little gold nob by 
which the case was opened in the ordinary way between his finger and 
thumb, gave it a sharp turn, and instantly the case divided into two, falling 
apart to reveal the miniature, which Petini silently handed to the King. 

The younger man examined it closely for several minutes, then he 
looked up. 

“ It is wonderful! ” he exclaimed. “I think it must be a masterpiece 
—it seems to me perfect,” and his eyes rested again upon the picture. 

Petini gave a low, pleased laugh. ' 

“ Yes,” he acknowledged, “it is good.” And there was no doubt 
that he spoke the truth, for indeed he seemed to have painted with a magic 
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hand—the beautiful girl in the portrait appeared actually to breathe; the 
King seemed to see the movement of her fingers as she unconsciously 
twirled the stem of the red rose. The pale tinted cheek, the white brow 
from which the dark hair fell in curling waves, the delicate white gown 
with its pale blue flowers—all—all were perfect. 
The King looked up with shining eyes. 


“But, Petini,” 
he said, “ it is price- 
less! And the case 
with its secret spring! 
Why, Petini! ” The 
painter smiled. 

“ You over-rate 
it, sire. I did but do 
my best, and I shail, 
indeed, feel honoured 
if you will accept it, 
the gift of—a friend.” 


In the course of 
years the King mar- 
ried. On his twenty- 
sixth birthday he 
wedded a Princess of 
a Royal House. 
Several months later 
the Queen sat by the 
stone fountain 
amongst the roses in 
the palace grounds. 
With her was the 
Baroness Sophia, a 
firm friend of the 
King, and now, if 
possible, a still firmer 
friend of the young 
Queen. 

The Queen had 
been watching a brood 
of baby ducklings 
scurrying about the 
fountain pool, and the 
Baroness had noticed a tiny crease in her forehead. The slight frown gave 
her an oddly childlike look—evidently she was thinking of something she 
could not understand. 

“Of what is your Majesty thinking? ” asked the Baroness. The 
Queen’s frown deepened, and then she laughed. 

“Your Majesty! Sophie, why will you call me that? It makes me 


‘IT IS WONDERFUL,’’ HE EXCLAIMED. ‘‘ I THINK IT 
MUST BE A MASTERPIECE.”’ 
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wonder if I do wrong not to call you ‘ Baroness.’” She rose, and came 
to where the Baroness sat with her embroidery, and stood looking down, then 
stooped and lifted her friend’s little basket from the low stool and sat at 
her feet, one arm thrown across the elder woman’s knee. 

“ Sophie,” she said, “ is Karina such an ugly name that you don’t like 
using it? Karina—Karina,” she spoke the word slowly, softly to herself, 
as though trying to find out what it might sound like to others. ‘ Do you 
think it is an ugly name, Sophie? I think it sounds rather pretty, like 
that—Karina! ” 

The Baroness caressed the arm upon her knee with white fingers. 
“ Ah, Karina! ” she said, “I think it one of the most beautiful names 
I have ever heard,” and she repeated it softly, “Karina,” then unconsciously 
she spoke another name—“ Karl.” At that the Queen’s hand suddenly 
tightened upon her knee, and slowly the blood surged up into her cheeks, 
flooding her face—turning even her little pink ears still pinker. She turned 
her face towards the fountain, that the Baroness might not see the tears in 
her eyes. 

“ Sophie,” she said, her voice very low, “ why do you say that?) Why 
do you say ‘ Karina,’ and then—‘ Karl,’ like ?» And then, because 
she could not keep the tears away, she dropped her face downwards upon 
the woman’s knee. 

“Oh, Sophie,” she said, between her sobs, “ is it very silly of me to— 
love him? He is my husband, even if he is a King.” She looked up 
again. ‘ You see, Sophie, I—I’m so stupid. I tremble if he touches my 
hand. At the ball the other night, when he danced with me, I shook all 
over, and I believe he thinks I shrink from him, that because our marriage 
was arranged for us I do not care for him. But oh, Sophie, if he only knew, 
it’s the very joy of being near him that makes me tremble! ” She gave 
a little tremulous smile. ‘ We could be so happy, Sophie.” 

The Baroness looked down at the lovely tear-stained face, and her 
hand caressed the Queen’s hair, piled up so thickly upon the exquisite little 
head. 

“ Poor child! ” she murmured very softly, but that was all. She knew 
instinctively that Karina had something more to say, and long ago she had 
learnt the value.of silence. Presently the Queen spoke again. Her sobs 
were hushed, and the little puckered brow was distractingly pretty. (If 
only the King could see her now, thought the Baroness, as she listened to 
the sweet, tearful voice.) 

“ Sophie, dear,” the Queen was saying, “do you think he loves the 
girl Petini painted for him? You told me that he keeps her picture in 
his cigarette case, and that he is never without it. And yet—he’s never 
even seen her face—you said so. How can he love her, Sophie? ” She 
looked up, puzzled, waiting for an answer. 

“ Dear child,” said the Baroness, forgetting that she was talking to 
her Queen, conscious only of the troubled eyes and drawn white brow, 
“dear child, I never told you he did love her. As you say, how could he? 
It would be absurd. You asked me if he had ever loved anyone, and I 
told you about his youth—about his friendship with me, and then about 
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the miniature which he always keeps so near him. Why, Karina, if he nad 
so wished, couldn’t he have opened the gate and made himself known? Is 
he not King? ” 

But the Queen shook her head. ‘“ He would never have done that. 
It would not have been like him to take advantage of his position.” The 
Baroness was surprised. She had not thought that the Queen knew the 
King so well. 

“ Couldn’t I see it, Sophie—see the miniature? ” said Karina with 
eager eyes. ‘ Somehow I feel I could realise the meaning of it all better 
it I could but see it?” The Baroness was silent for a moment. Then 
she said, “ Perhaps Petini could get it in some way. Would you like me 
to ask him? ” 

The Queen jumped up. “ Oh, Sophie, yes! You darling. I knew 
you could help me. Now put away that stupid embroidery, and come and 
smell the roses.” 

So the Baroness appealed to Petini. 


* * * * * * 
“Oh, Sophie! ” cried the Queen, “ what a lovely rose! I must have 
it to play with! ” 
Sophie laughed. “ To play with? ” 
“ Why, yes,” answered Karina. ‘“ Wait, and Pll show you what I 


mean! Have you a pair of scissors in your work bag? Yes? No, let me 
get them.” She ran to the work the Baroness had left upon the stone seat 
by the fountain; coming back breathless. ‘ Now,” she cried, laughing, as 
she cut the rose. ‘“ Oh, you beauty—I love you! ” Then her eyes half 
closed, and she seemed to forget that the Baroness was watching her. She 
walked slowly towards the fountain, holding the great red rose to her lips. 
The elder woman’s eyes followed her footsteps and actions. She seemed 
to be dreaming as she sank into her low chair, her eyes resting upon the 
brood of ducklings playing in the pool around the fountain. The hand 
that held the rose fell away from her—the arm was outstretched. Delicately 
between finger and thumb she twirled the stem of the rose. The Baroness. 
standing a little apart, caught her breath and did not move. The Queen 
still watched the ducklings, and every now and then raised the flower to 
her lips. 

* Quick, Sophie! Be quick! Do say something! ” 

The Baroness smiled at the Queen’s eagerness. ‘“ But—but e 
she began, then hesitated, looking again at the miniature which she held 
in her hand. The pose of the girl in the miniature was so exactly the pose 
she had just seen in the Queen that she jumped to the conclusion that the 
miniature was indeed a portrait of Karina. And yet—how could it be so? 
She knew the Queen had never been in the country before her marriage. 

So she remained silent, and, in direct opposition to her impulsive con- 
clusion, she waited for explanation—for proof. 

“ You see, Sophie, for yourself.” The Queen laughed—a little laugh 
with a sob behind it. ‘Oh, Sophie, tell me, how could the King—how 
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could Petini be so blind? Can’t you see? That is a miniature of me.” 
And she looked up at the Baroness with a puzzled, childish expression in 
her starry eyes, a faint wrinkle just above her exquisite little nose. 

The Baroness opened her eyes very wide. 

“ But, child, you were never in this country before your marriage! 
How can it be you? It’s impossible! ” 

Karina’s eyes flashed. ‘“ My dear Baroness,” she said just a little 

haughtily, “ I ought to know a picture of myself when I see one. Nobody 
ever had a dress like that but me.” The hauteur vanished. ‘ Oh, Sophie, 
I know it’s my picture, and I’m most pleased and happy. Don’t you see 
that he’s never 
loved anyone but 
me—just me! ” 
Then her mouth 
drooped a_ little. 
“ Oh, I wish he’d 
love me as well cs 
my picture.” 

At that the 
Baroness sat down 
beside her and 
looked again at the 
portrait. 

“Sophie,” the 

Queen exclaimed, 
“T do believe 
yowre doubtful 
still. Let me 
think,” she added, 
wrinkling her 
brows, and then 
began speaking 
very quickly in her 
childlike way. 

*Listean, 
Sophie,” she said. 
“ When I was six- 
teen—four years 
ago—I was very 
ill.” , 

“5 know,” ‘“ THE KING CAME SLOWLY ROUND THE FOUNTAIN.”’ 
said the Baroness. 

“Tt left me deaf—not stone deaf—but I could hear only those who 
spoke distinctly and were close by. I had to be kept very quiet, and so I 
was taken away. I don’t know where I was taken, because it was kept a 
secret, and I can’t remember anything at all about my illness—not anything. 
Wasn’t it strange? So, you see, I might easily have been brought to this 
house about which you’ve told me.” She clapped her hands joyously. 
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“ Sophie,” she cried, “ I do believe that is the solution. I do remember 
the roses, and oh! Sophie the—the » Then suddenly she stopped and 
grew very pale, and the Baroness, following the direction her eyes had taken, 
caught her breath. She rose and quickly slipped away. 

The King came slowly round the fountain, and, as he drew near, the 
Queen could see the great light in his eyes. With a quick movement he 
knelt at her feet. His arms went round her, and as his lips touched hers, 
“ Karina,” he murmured, “ Karina—my dream-love, and my wife.” 


MORNING. 
By Sruart Furniss 


Now fades to naught the last pale star; 

Now flames the waking East afar; 

Aurora notes the signal ray 

And opes the pearly gates of Day. 

From twig-borne arabesques of dew 

Prismatic gems of rainbow hue 

Reflect the glowing Orient’s blush 

And tremble while the thrilling thrush 

Wakes all the echoes round about— 

Hang! Theres the breakfast bell! Turn out! 


NOON. 
Noon! Blessed hour of respite sweet 
From each day’s burden, toil, and heat; 
The workman lays aside his tools, 
Tired horses seek their drinking pools; 
The merle and mavis hush their triil, 
The wheel stands idle at the mill; 
The lily’s petals droop and close 
In this short hour of blest repose, 
And languidly the breezes sigh— 


Lunch! (Glass of milk and half pork pie.) 
NIGHT. 


The strenuous day is o’er at last, 

Its transient joys and sorrows past, 

And Night, her dusky wings unfurled, 

Wraps them around the silent world. 

The white moths flicker through the trees, 
Gambolling in the faint night breeze; 

The glow-worms light their lamps and creep 
Across the beds where the pansies sleep, 

And hark! Yon distant clock strikes three— 
——!!! Door’s locked—anv [ve Lost my KEy! 
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E village of Gridlington boasted of one street only. 
Gridlingtonians claimed, and quite justly, that it was 
equal to ten. It twined and twisted and turned in 
a most astonishing way, and so marvellous were its 
acoustic properties that voices preceded their owners 
and were faint echoes before the speakers came on 
the scene. It was a street to be taken seriously and 
carefully. 

Towards one of the sharpest turns—locally 
known as Surprise Corner—two men were slowly making their way: one 
a big-boned, red-bearded fellow, who walked along with head thrust forward 
and hands clasped behind his back; the other a short man, with dark, crisp 
hair and an aggressively upturned nose. Sandy McTavish (he of the beard) 
and Pat Reilly were, in the eyes of Gridlington, sheep of the darkest dye. 
How they got their living no one knew, though many suspected. Having 
safely navigated the corner, the two worthies stopped short, for there, in 
the middle of the road, stretched at full length in the blazing afternoon 
sunshine, was a magnificent grey Persian! 

Sandy and Pat breathed deeply. They had seen the animal—at a 
distance—before; it was a recent importation, and belonged to Dr. Hayward, 
the medical man of Gridlington. With one accord they turned and scanned 
the rather limited horizon. Not a soul in sight. 

“ Responsibility’s an awfu’ thing,” said Sandy. “ We canna’ leave 
the puir beastie to be run over by the first cart that passes.” 

A minute later they were walking down the road a little closer together, 





- FOR PAT HAD DIVED FIRST. 


and the light of battle was in Sandy’s eye, for Pat had dived first, and all 
that the former had managed to secure was the tail. Silently they continued 
their way, and, turning off the street, arrived at their respective dwellings, 
two tiny creeper-clad cottages built together and with doors side by side. 

Here perforce their progress was arrested. Pat firmly embraced the 
body of the struggling cat with one hand, while with the other he felt for 
the door handle, his eyes fixed steadily on Sandy the while. 

“ Human nature’s verra disappointing,” groaned Sandy, tightening 
his grip of the tail. 

“Ye should have been quicker,” retorted Pat; “ take your oppor- 
tunities when ye see ’em,” pushing his door open as he spoke. 

“ We've been the best of friends for two years,” began Sandy diplo- 
matically. 

“ Will ye Pave go of the baste’s tail! ” 
roared Pat. 

“ Never by word or luke having a dis- 
agreement. Man, it’s awfu’ undignified to 
dispute over a wee bit - 

“ Arrah! ye murthering thafe, will 
re. » 

“ Na doot,” continued Sandy impertur- 
bably, “ there’ll be a reward. I don’t ask for 
half, Pat; I leave it to yer ain fine feelin’s to 
share os 

“Divil a share will ye get out 0 

me.” 





AUNT DORA. 


Sandy placed his shoulder firmly against his door and prepared for the 
tug-of-war which seemed inevitable. But “ homme propose ”; his better 
half, hearing the noise of the tumult, appeared on the scene with a startling 
suddenness, the door opened inwards, and by the time Sandy had picked 
himself up Pat and his booty were safely housed. 


* * * * * * 


There was lamentation in the house of Hayward. Aunt Dora’s Persian 
had disappeared completely and entirely, and though the village had been 
desperately scoured, no trace of it could be found. 

Letty loudly proclaimed the fact to her husband of four months’ stand- 
ing; and he had no comfort to give her. He knew Aunt Dora! Under 
ordinary circumstances she was not a woman to be trifled with, but what she 
would be like when she discovered that the Persian she had—in a weak 
moment—given Letty had been carelessly lost—Aunt Dora would be sure 
to emphasise the adverb—he couldn’t imagine. Her existence revolved 
round a circle of Persians, or perhaps it would be better to say that a circle 
of Persians evolved round her existence. Anyhow, just as other people 
collect old china, etc., Aunt Dora col- 
lected Persians, of all shades and sizes. 

“The worst of it is,” wailed 

Letty, “she comes to-morrow. What- 
ever shall we do? She won’t leave 
us a penny now, Gerald. Oh! bother, 
a patient, I suppose,” as her husband, 
in response to the maid’s announce- 
ment of “ someone in the surgery,” 
left the room. 

He had only been gone ten 
minutes, however, when he reap- 
peared. 
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HE FINISHED HIS CAREFUL EXAMINATION, 


“ A consultation, Letty! ” he cried joyously. “Come and help us,” 
and presently there floated across the hall the sound of such laughter as 
compelled the waiting abigail to reflect on the fickleness of human nature. 


Later, as she closed the door behind a not too-respectable-looking, red- 
bearded man, she wondered if her master and mistress were getting into 
low company. 

* * * * * * 


Next morning discovered Sandy weeding his little front garden with 
an energy that was almost aggressive. At least, Pat thought so as he came 
out to take the air. 

“ Mornin’, Sandy,” said he, and involuntarily he began to whistle “ See 
the Conquering Hero ”; but being by nature a generous man, and feeling 
himself guilty of a want of tact, he cleverly changed it to a dirge-like hymn 
tune. 

“ Mornin’,” responded Sandy. ‘ Have ye by ony chance hurrd ony- 
thin’? the morn? ” 

“ Not a word; there’s no hurry. I believe they pay fab’lous prices for 
them cats. Fab’lous prices,” he repeated, lingering over the words. 

The sounds of wheels broke on their ears. 

“ May I niver see Hiven if that’s not the doctor drawing up against 
me door! Lep over the wall, Sandy, and [ll show ye the way to drive a 
bargain. Good mornin’, sir,” he added, smiling agreeably as Dr. Hayward 
came up the path towards them. 

The doctor’s face was stern and anxious. 

“ Which of you two men is Pat Reilly? ” he asked abruptly. 

“ At your service. What might ye be wantin’ wid me? ” 

The doctor looked at him intently. 

“ You look well,” he said; “do you feel all right? ” 

Pat was slightly taken aback. 
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“If it was only me health yer honour came 
to enquire about e 

“ Have you a wite? ” 

“ T have that, and six of the swatest childer 

2 ye ever set eyes on,” replied Pat, feeling that 
this was rather a waste of time. 

“And they are all quite well? Six 

children! Dreadful! dreadful! ” and the doctor 
positively groaned. 

“ Look here, now,” said Pat firmly, “ if it’s 
work ye’re looking for ye’d better drive on; 
there’s no job here.” 

“My poor man, if anything happens to you or your family, I—we 
should never forgive ourselves.” 

Pat was feeling rather uneasy; this was not quite what he expected. 
He glanced at Sandy out of the tail of his eye for guidance, but that 
individual was staring at the doctor with a scared look. 

“I believe you have a Persian here,” resumed the doctor. ‘ May I 
enquire if it is a large animal with smoke-grey fur? ” 

“ That’s the photygraph exactly. I foun’ it straying down the road, 
and took pity on the baste, though [’m a poor man with six children to feed. 
It has a powerful appetite that same cat. Does it belong to '* 

Dr. Hayward cut short the stream of Pat’s eloquence. 

** Let me see your wife and children,” he said earnestly. ‘ There’s no 
time to be lost.” So, in spite of Pat’s remonstrances, the bewildered seven 
were paraded before him. 

As he finished his careful examination of the last one, he heaved a sigh 
of relief. 

“ Pat Reilly,” said he solemnly, “ be thankful you and all your family 
are alive to-day. It is amazing that none of you should have been harmed.” 
A thought seemed to strike him, and he pulled out his watch hurriedly. 
“ Ah! of course, the poison has not begun to work yet.” 

“ The what? ” 

“ Don’t get excited; it won’t begin for another ten minutes.” 

Pat’s hair rose. 

“ Who’s poisoned me and my family? ” he gasped. 

“Tut, tut! man; it’s the cat. Listen. 

Time’s getting short. Do you know anything 
about poisons? ” 

“T do,” interrupted Sandy, in a voice of 
pride. “My great-grandfather was a chemist, 
and it’s ’reditary, ye might say.” 

“ Well,” said the doctor, “that cat 
belongs to the ‘ Society for the Promoting of 
Medicine.” It was sent to me to experiment 
on, and at the present moment it is a poison 
chest of the most deadly kind.” 

“For goodness’ sake, hurry,” said Pat. 
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“ Yesterday a preparation, consisting of a mixture of the poison which 
is extracted from the fangs of the cobra, was injected into his veins, and ”— 
looking again at his watch—“ in another five minutes it will begin to work. 
It will not be difficult for you to understand that the consequences of a 
scratch or a bite from the animal—and they are very fierce when under the 
influence of the drug—would mean almost certain death.” He had put 
on a thick pair of gloves. “ Bring me the cat.” 

“ Sandy,” said Pat, “ it’s in the back room.” 

The doctor and Sandy between them conveyed the Persian to the trap, 
where it was safely shut in a strong basket. 

“ Ah! Pat,” said Sandy, with a melancholy shake of the head, as the 
doctor drove off, “ appearances is verra deceitful.” 

And as he vaulted the wall, there was the faintest suspicion of a 
“ chink ” from his coat pocket. 


VILANELLE. 
By Anne Bono 
Fling your sweetness on the air! 


Over field and over fell 
Let the breeze your message bear! 


Droop the magic of your hair 
On the flowers you love so well. 
Fling your sweetness on the air! 


Tender zephyrs shall declare 
All the love you may not tell. 
Let the breeze your message bear! 


Take a kiss, and plant it, there, 
In the hopeful heather bell. 
Fling your sweetness on the air! 


Bid each rose-bud that you wear 
Breathe your secret through the dell. 
Let the breeze your message bear! 


So you grant me, of your care, 
Heavenly respite from my Hell. 

Fling your sweetness on the air; 

Let the breeze your message bear! 





THE SKYLIGHT ROOM 


By O. Henry. 


IRST Mrs. Parker would show you the double parlours 
You would not dare to interrupt her description of 
their advantages and of the merits of the gentleman 
who had occupied them for eight years. Then you 
would manage to stammer forth the confession that 
you were neither a doctor nor a dentist. Mrs. 
Parker’s manner of receiving the admission was such 
that you could never afterward entertain the same 
feeling toward your parents, who had neglected to 

train you up in one of the professions that fitted Mrs. Parker’s parlours. 

Next you ascended one flight of stairs and looked at the second-floor- 
back at $8. Convinced by her second-floor manner that it was worth the 
$12 that Mr. Toosenberry always paid for it until he left to take charge of 
his brother’s orange plantation in Florida near Palm Beach, where Mrs. 
McIntyre always spent the winters, that had the double front room with 
private bath, you managed to babble that you wanted something still 
cheaper. 

If you survived Mrs. Parker’s scorn, you were taken to look at Mr. 
Skidder’s large hall room on the third floor. Mr. Skidder’s room was not 
vacant. He wrote plays and smoked cigarettes in it all day long. But 
every room-hunter was made to visit his room to admire the lambrequins. 
After each visit, Mr. Skidder, from the fright caused by possible eviction, 
would pay something on his rent. 

Then—oh, then—if you still stood on one foot, with your hot hand 
clutching the three moist dollars in your pocket, and hoarsely proclaimed 
your hideous and culpable poverty, nevermore would Mrs. Parker be 
cicerone of yours. She would honk loudly the word “ Clara,” she would 
show you her back, and march downstairs. Then Clara, the coloured maid, 
would escort you up the carpeted ladder that served for the fourth flight, 
and show you the skylight room. It occupied 7 x 8 feet of floor space at 
the middle of the hall. On each side of it was a dark lumber closet or 
storeroom. 

In it was an iron cot, a washstand and a chair. A shelf was the dresser. 
Its four bare walls seemed to close in upon you like the sides of a coffin. 
Your hand crept to your throat, you gasped, you looked up as from a well— 
and breathed once more. Through the glass of the little skylight you saw 
a square of blue infinity. 

“Two dollars, suh,” Clara would say in her half-contemptuous, half- 
Tuskegeenial tones. 

One day Miss Leeson came hunting for a room. She carried a type- 
writer made to be lugged around by a much larger lady. She was a very 
little girl, with eyes and hair that had kept on growing after she had stopped 
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and that always looked as if they were saying: ‘“ Goodness me! Why didn’t 
you keep up with us? ” 

Mrs. Parker showed her the double parlours. “In this closet,” she 
said, ‘‘ one could keep a skeleton or anesthetic or coal as 

“ But I am neither a doctor nor a dentist,” said Miss Leeson, with a 
shiver. 

Mrs. Parker gave her the incredulous, pitying, sneering, icy stare that 
she kept for those who failed to qualify as doctors or dentists, and led the 
way to the second floor back. 

“ Eight dollars? ” said Miss Leeson. “ Dear me! I?m not Hetty if 
I do look green. I’m just a poor little working girl. Show me something 
higher and lower.” 

Mr. Skidder jumped and strewed the floor with cigarette stubs at the 
rap on his door. 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Skidder,” said Mrs. Parker, with her demon’s smile 
at his pale looks. “I didn’t know you were in. I asked the lady to have 
a look at your lambrequins.” 

“ They’re too lovely for anything,” said Miss Leeson, smiling 
exactly the way the angels do. 

After they had gone Mr. Skidder got very busy erasing the tall, black- 
haired heroine from his latest (unproduced) play and inserting a small, 
roguish one with heavy, bright hair and vivacious features. 

‘Anna Held’ll jump at it,” said Mr. Skidder to himself, putting his 
feet up against the lambrequins and disappearing in a cloud of smoke like 
an aérial cuttlefish. 

Presently the tocsin call of “ Clara! ” sounded to the world the state 
of Miss Leeson’s purse. A dark goblin seized her, mounted a Stygian stair- 
way, thrust her into a vault with a glimmer of light in its top and muttered 
the menacing and cabalistic words “ Two dollars.” 

“ Pll take it! ” sighed Miss Leeson, sinking down upon the squeaky 
iron bed. 

Every day Miss Leeson went out to work. At night she brought 
home papers with handwriting on them and made copies with her typewriter. 
Sometimes she had no work at night, and then she would sit on the steps of 
the high stoop with the other roomers. Miss Leeson was not intended for 
a skylight room when the plans were drawn for her creation. She was gay- 
hearted and full of tender, whimsical fancies. Once she let Mr. Skidder 
read to her three acts of his great (unpublished) comedy, “ It’s No Kid; or, 
The Heir of the Subway.” 

There was rejoicing among the gentlemen roomers whenever Miss 
Leeson had time to sit on the steps for an hour or two. But Miss Long- 
necker, the tall blonde who taught in a public-school and said, “ Well, 
really! ” to everything you said, sat on the top step and sniffed. And Miss 
Dorn, who shot at the moving ducks at Coney every Sunday and worked in 
a department store, sat on the bottom step and sniffed. Miss Leeson sat on 
the middle step, and the men would quickly group around her. 

Especially Mr. Skidder, who had cast her in his mind for the star part 
in a private, romantic (unspoken) drama in real life. And especially Mr. 
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Hoover, who was forty-five, fat, flush, and foolish. And especially very 
young Mr. Evans, who set up a hollow cough to induce her to ask him to 
leave off cigarettes. The men voted her “ the funniest and jolliest ever,” 
but the snifts on the top step and the lower step were implacable. 

* * * * * * 


I pray you let the drama halt while chorus stalks to the footlights and 
drops an epicedian tear upon the fatness of Mr. Hoover. Tune the pipes 
to the tragedy of tallow, the bane of bulk, the calamity of corpulence. ‘Tried 
out, Falstaff might have rendered more romance to the ton than would have 
Romeo’s rickety ribs to the ounce. A lover may sigh, but he must not puff. 
To the train of Momus are the fat men remanded. In vain beats the taith- 
fullest heart above a 52-inch belt. Avaunt, Hoover! Hoover, forty-five, 
flush and foolish, might carry off Helen herself; Hoover, forty-five, flush, 
foolish and fat is meat for perdition. There was never a chance for you, 
Hoover. 

As Mrs. Parker’s roomers sat thus one summer’s evening, Miss Leeson 
looked up into the firmament and cried with her little gay laugh: 

“ Why, there’s Billy Jackson! I can see him from down here, too.” 

All looked up—some at the windows of sky-scrapers, some casting 
about for an airship, Jackson-guided. 

“It’s that star,” explained Miss Leeson, pointing with a tiny finger. 
“ Not the big one that twinkles—the steady blue one near it. I can see it 
every night through my skylight. I named it Billy Jackson.” 

“ Well, really! ” said Miss Longnecker. “I didn’t know you were 
an astronomer, Miss Leeson.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said the small star gazer, “ I know as much as any of them 
about the style of sleeves they’re going to wear next fall in Mars.” 

“ Well, really! ” said Miss Longnecker. ‘ The star you refer to is 
Gamma, of the constellation Cassiopeia. It is nearly of the second magni- 
tude, and its meridian passage is—-—” 

“Oh,” said the very young Mr. Evans, “I think Billy Jackson is a 
much better name for it.” 

“Same here,” said Mr. Hoover, loudly breathing defiance to Miss 
Longnecker. “I think Miss Leeson has just as much right to name stars 
as any of those old astrologers had.” 

“ Well, really! ” said Miss Longnecker. 

“* | wonder whether it’s a shooting star,” remarked Miss Dorn. “TI hit 
nine ducks and a rabbit out of ten in the gallery at Coney Sunday.” 

“* He doesn’t show up very well from down here,” said Miss Leeson. 
“You ought to see him from my room. You know you can see stars even 
in the daytime from the bottom of a well. At night my room is like the 
shaft of a coal mine, and it makes Billy Jackson look like the big diamond 
pin that Night fastens her kimono with.” 

There came a time after that when Miss Leeson brought no formidable 
papers home to copy. And when she went out in the morning, instead of 
working, she went from office to office and let her heart melt away in the 
drip of cold refusals transmitted through insolent office boys. This went on. 
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There came an evening when she wearily climbed Mrs. Parker’s stoop 
at the hour when she always returned from her dinner at the restaurant. 
But she had had no dinner. 

As she stepped into the hall Mr. Hoover met her and seized his chance. 
He asked her to marry him, and his fatness hovered above her like an 
avalanche. She dodged, and caught the balustrade. He tried for her hand, 
and she raised it and smote him weakly in the face. Step by step she went 
up, dragging herself by the railing. She passed Mr. Skidder’s door as he 
was red-inking a stage direction for Myrtle Delorme (Miss Leeson) in his 
(unaccepted) comedy, to “ pirouette across stage from L to the side of the 
Count.” Up the carpeted ladder she crawled at last and opened the door of 
the skylight room. 

She was too weak to light the lamp or to undress. She fell upon the 
iron cot, her fragile body scarcely hollowing the worn springs. And in that 
Erebus of a room she slowly raised her heavy eyelids, and smiled. 

For Billy Jackson was shining down on her, calm and bright and con- 
stant through the skylight. There was no world about her. She was sunk 
in a pit of blackness, with but that small square of pallid light framing the 
star that she had so whimsically and oh, so ineffectually named. Miss Long- 
necker must be right; it was Gamma, of the constellation Cassiopeia, and 
not Billy Jackson. And yet she could not let it be Gamma. 

As she lay on her back she tried twice to raise her arm. The third time 
she got two thin fingers to her lips and blew a kiss out of the black pit to 
Billy Jackson. Her arm fell back limply. 

** Good-bye, Billy,” she murmured faintly. ‘ You’re millions of miles 
away and you won’t even twinkle once. But you kept where I could see you 
most of the time up there when there wasn’t anything else but darkness to 
look at, didn’t you? .... Millions of miles. . . . . Good-bye, Billy 
Jackson.” 

Clara, the coloured maid, found the door locked at 10 the next day, 
and they forced it open. Vinegar, and the slapping of wrists and burnt 
feathers proving of no avail, some one ran to ’phone for an ambulance. 

In due time it backed up to the door with much gong-clanging, and the 
capable young medico, in his white linen coat, ready, active, confident, with 
his smooth face half debonair, half grim, danced up the steps. 

“ Ambulance call to 49,” he said briefly. ‘ What’s the trouble? ” 

“Oh, yes, doctor,” sniffed Mrs. Paraker, as though her trouble that 
there should be trouble in the house was the greater. “I can’t think what 
can be the matter with her. Nothing we could do would bring her to. It’s 
a young woman, a Miss Elsie—yes, a Miss Elsie Leeson. Never before in 
my house os 

“ What room? ” cried the doctor in a terrible voice, to which Mrs. 
Parker was a stranger. 

“ The skylight room. It 

Evidently the ambulance doctor was familiar with the location of 
skylight rooms. He was gone up the stairs, four at a time. Mrs. Parker 
followed slowly, as her dignity demanded. 

On the first landing she met him coming back bearing the astronomer 


”» 
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in his arms. He stopped and let loose the practised scalpel of his tongue, 
not loudly. Gradually Mrs. Parker crumpled as a stiff garment that slips 
down from a nail. Ever afterward there remained crumples in her mind and 
body. Sometimes her curious roomers would ask her what the doctor said 


to her. 
“ Let that be,” she would answer. “ If I can get forgiveness for having 


heard it I will be satisfied.” 

The ambulance physician strode with his burden through the pack of 
hounds that follow the curiosity chase, and even they fell back along the 
sidewalk abashed, for his face was that of one who bears his own dead. 

They noticed that he did not lay down upon the bed prepared for it 
in the ambulance the form that he carried, and all that he said was: ‘“ Drive 
like h—1, Wilson,” to the driver. 

That is all. Is it a story? In the next morning’s paper I saw a little 
news item, and the last sentence of it may help you (as it helped me) to weld 
the incidents together. 

It recounted the reception into Bellevue Hospital of a young woman 
who had been removed from No. 49 East ———— street, suffering from 
debility induced by starvation. It concluded with these words: 

« Dr. William Jackson, the ambulance physician who attended the case, 


says the patient will recover.” 





WHEN I HAVE GONE. 


By M. Forrest 


When I have gone 

Where, thro’ the pale-stemmed lines of thronging trees, 
The shining rails run to the white-edged seas, 

And where, the misted topaz hills between, 

Black strikes the jetty out into the green, 

Will you, who drew my secret from my eyes, 

Bend o’er another face in such a wise? 


When I have gone 

Into the long hush of the tropic night, 

Past the lank samaphore, the low red light, 

To where, the dry sand creeks by fern roots wind 
Leaving a dream of deep, still pools behind, 

Will you, whose voice could stir me from the dead, 
Whisper soft speech to other Ears instead? 











Illustrated by R. Dubois 


[rom the memoirs of his assistant and secretary, 


Gertrude Delaney, D.Sc.] 
Il.—* THE MAGNETIC ESSENCE ” 


=] N committing to paper a few light memoirs of Professor 
Mudgewood’s work from time to time, I have been 
careful to avoid touching upon any of his own pub- 
lished results. He is so famous in many branches of 
science, and his own pen has so amply justified his 
work, that I feel it would be quite useless to attempt 
to deal with such themes. From time tu time, how- 
ever, the Professor has done exceptionally brilliant 
































pieces of work which have never reached the public, 
for various reasons; and here I feel that I am doing only what is the right 
thing in giving the main items of the more striking examples to the public, 
now that the Professor is no longer in a position to do so himself. 

He was always exceptionally kind to me, though sometimes his habit 
of echoing his own words, and of keeping some minor facts from me, with 
a self-hugging secrecy, did annoy me. It was not because I was a woman, 
however. That was some satisfaction. More than once he has said to me: 
* Gertrude Delaney, you could not have been a more useful assistant to me 
had you been a man.” That from the Professor was the highest possible 
compliment, for he held the majority of women to be but little more highly 
developed than elephants. I am not sure that there was not some founda- 
tion for his opinion; poor women, it is not their fault, but the fault of the 
mischievous system which has grown up contemporaneously with civilisation, 
a system which makes man and woman of two races, a higher and a lower, 
whereas in Nature we find no such differences; for instance, the horse and 
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the mare but I am wandering from the point. The Professor opened 
my eyes to much that I had been blind to previously. ' 
His great power lay in his wonderful sylogistic reasoning. Everything 
was based upon reason—logic—in its highest form. He 
held that the one great essential difference between man 
and brute, the one divine attribute in man, was reason, 
and his observation of the scant courtesy, or even contempt, 
with which so many women treated reason was no doubt 
the factor which caused him to put them in a lower position, 
though he always held that there were possibilities of their 
rising from this position, if they would take the trouble 

sated to do so, and if they would have the courage to trample 
on mere miserable CUSTOM. 

Dear little man. Well—I have no hope of seeing him again, but I 
shall never forget him or cease to feel a strong affection tor him. I can shut 
my eyes and see him now—Rotundity personified. But though his face, 
his eyes, his mouth, his pince nez, were all round, and his other parts were 
inclined to corpulence, he was one of the most energetic men I ever met. 
Every movement spoke of vitality in its rapid jerky way. 

In another place I have mentioned the wonderful “ Retardatory 
Forces ” which he discovered, and it was soon after the experiments on these 
had ceased that he came to me and gave me one of those surprises, which 
in time, paradoxical as it may seem, came to me no longer as surprises. I 
grew to expect the unexpectable. 

I was standing on the laboratory steps driving a nail into the wall upon 
which to hang a chart which the Professor held in his hand, while he steadied 
the steps by placing one foot upon them. I glanced down as I finished 
hammering and noticed that Professor Mudgewood was lost in thought, 
some abstract reasoning no doubt. Suddenly he smiled and scratched his 
hand with his pince nez. 

‘“* Have you ever studied magnetism? ” he asked abruptly. 

“ Why—of course,” I replied, and descended to the ground. 

“ Ah—of course—of course,” he echoed, then continued sarcastically, 
“7 am aware that magnetism is a subject which forms part of the usual 
curriculum of a Doctor of Science. I am also aware that you are a Doctor 
of Science, but when I asked whether you had studied magnetism, I did 
not mean have you read about it in books, and learned certain 
facts and so forth, but have you reflected on it, reasoned about it, 
realised the wonder of it? ” 

I shook my head. “I fear not,” I replied. ‘It was so 
much necessary work, but it never appealed to me sufficiently 
to cause me to ruminate on the subject.” 

“* H’m—that means you know what the text books have 
to say about it. Well, in a measure, they are wrong, quite 
wrong. I know more about the subject than any of them.” 

I was not aware that he ever gave so much as a thought to the subject 
of magnets or magnetism, but I did know that the Professor was not given 
to autolatry, and that when he spoke, he did so with facts and logic arrayed 

2L 


I whistled. 
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upon his side. Therefore I received the news as a fact and waited further 
details. They were soon forthcoming. 

“ Those Retardatory Forces were remarkable—remarkable,” he said 
musingly. ‘ Quite by chance they put me on the track of a 
vast research in Magnetism. I picked up a nail from the floor 
of the chamber—after the accident you know.” I shuddered, 
I remembered the disappearance of the housekeeper only too 
well. “ The full force had not been exerted so low down. 
It had not altered perceptibly the chemical nature of the steel 
nail, but there was some constituent of the nail—present in 
very small quantities—which it had altered.” 

“You mean that the steel is composed of elements beside 
iron, and that these were changed? ” I queried. 

“In a sense, yes.” He nodded. “ But mark, Delaney 
—mark well—very well—xnot in the sense you mean.” 

“T don’t quite follow.” 

“ It is quite simple.” I did wish he would not talk like that, it made 
one feel so small, yet he always would speak of the most astonishing things 
as “ quite simple.” “ It is quite simple,” he repeated. “ The element which 
was affected was an unknown one, present only in minute quantities. Let 
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me tell you how it came about, for I want you to help me with this research 


in the future.” 

I nodded silently, but I felt very much annoyed; it was obvious that 
the Professor had already been at work upon this new research in his old 
secretive manner. 

The Professor continued : 

‘1 picked up the nail, merely with a view to asking you to analyse it 
and see what change a small quantity of the force had produced in it, 
chemically. I placed it for the moment on the table in the next room, close 
to the pole of the large electro magnet. It was just before eleven o Pclock. 
and I went straight out of the laboratories and up to my bedroom.” He 
paused, and pulling his huge red handkerchief from his pocket wiped his 
glasses carefully. This was quite unnecessary, but I knew from past 
experience that he was gaining time to frame some important communica- 
tion. I was right. He went on: “ As soon as I was in bed I began to 
review my actions of the day, and I wondered vaguely whether it was worth 
my while to give you that nail to analyse. Then I sat up suddenly, I 
realised that the nail on the table had not been attracted to the electro 
magnet.” 

“* Perhaps the current was not on,” I ventured mildly. It was an inane 
remark and I knew it as soon as I had spoken. The Professor was not the 
man to lose sight of such a possibility. He said nothing, however, but 
looked at me over his glasses with such a sad yet scornful glance that I felt 
like hitting him—the “ old Adam ” is strong within even those who devote 
their lives to science. 

“TI sprang from my bed,” he continued, ignoring my remark, “ and 
rushed downstairs to the laboratory. I switched on the electric light and 
inspected the electro magnet. It was in working order. The nail still lay 




















POOR CAT! IT COULD NOT REACH THE MILK. 


on the table. I ran to the cupboard and fetched a handful of similar nails 
which I threw round and about the first nail. In a flash they were swept 
from the table and hung from the pole of the magnet. The original nail 
remained where it was. There was, you see, no question of demagnetisation 
but simply this fact—a piece of iron existed which refused to respond to 
magnetic forces. Iron which was magnetically inert.” 

I was delighted with this discovery, it was certainly a fine one, and I 
congratulated the Professor upon it. 

He smiled. ‘ From your words,” said he, “ it is obvious that you du 
not realise the vast importance of this discovery.” 

“ Well,” I replied, “ no doubt it is important, but the mere fact of 
being able to destroy magnetic force, or potency, if you like so to term it, 
hardly seems to me very valuable. I trust you will not take my opinion 
amiss. After all, it is merely an opinion.” 

“An opinion indeed! An opinion!-—merely an opinion! ” He did 
get excited sometimes, there’s no gainsaying the fact. OES. 

“ Do you not realise that in learning to destroy one also 1 
learns the possibility of making? ” 

I whistled—a bad habit of mine when something 
new strikes me for the first time. 

He smiled, quite mollified by my action; it might 
have been a great compliment to him; indeed, when I 
come to think of it my whistling did partake somewhat ‘“~Siuauaeter 
of that nature. 
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“ My dear Delaney, I analysed the iron. I could detect no different 
chemical behaviour. I thought—I wondered. Something had gone from 
the iron. What? Many strange thoughts came into my mind. Why were 
cobalt and nickel so feebly magnetic? Why was oxygen magnetic at all? 
Why were paramagnetic and diamagnetic elements scattered so promiscu- 
ously? They seem to follow no chemical or physical properties in any way 
rationally. Even the conductivity of the substances where electricity is 
concerned bears no sort of ratio to their magnetic state.” He paused, then 
abruptly asked: “ You know the accepted theory of magnetism? ” 

“You mean Ampére’s theory? ” I asked. ‘“ The theory that mag- 
netism is due to electric currents circulating in the molecule continuously, 
which theory has to suppose that there is no resistance to these currents in 
order to account for their non-diminution? ” 

“ That is it,” he replied. “ That isit. It may be right in some measure 
—some measure, you understand. But if it be so the magnetic currents are 
not in the molecules of iron, or of oxygen, but in the molecules of a separate 
element, which is generally combined with these elements in an extraordi- 
narily stable manner. That element I have at last isolated. I have named tt 
‘ Magnetos.’ It is a veritable essence of Magnetism! ” 

“ You have isolated it? ” I cried, astonished. 

“Yes. I could not do so by ordinary means, but during the time iron 
was undergoing a certain chemical combination with another element, I 
have found it possible to extract it with a powerful magnet, while the mole- 
cules were in a particular state of extreme tension, you understand. The 
iron then recovered is quite non-magnetic—quite.” 

“ How much have you obtained? ” I asked excitedly. 

“‘ Come away from the steps and sit down,” he replied, “ then we will 
talk further. One forgets everything else when the brain is actively engaged 
—everything.” He laughed. 

We went into the physical laboratory and sat down. “ There is what 
I have made,” he said, pointing to some fragments of glass in the iron 
fender, and sticking to the other ironwork of the grate. 

“ Professor! ” I exclaimed, and there were tears in my eyes. 

“Tut, tut. It is nothing. I ought to have foreseen this. I had 
obtained a minute quantity of this Magnetos dissolved in water, not enough 
to weigh or to see. It was in the bottle, which in turn was clamped to the 
heavy wooden retort stand. I carefully removed this bottle and approached 
the fireplace, examining the contents meanwhile. Suddenly the slight mag- 
netism in the iron of the fireplace snatched the bottle from my fingers—and 
the result you see. I had forgotten that I was carrying an intensely powerful 
magnetic agent.” 

“ T am so sorry, Professor,” I interrupted earnestly. 

“ Dear me—dear me. Don’t say that”; he seemed quite pained 
“ Don’t you see that it would be impossible to manufacture any quantity 
of the stuff in this way? We must do it all inside a great iron sphere, so 
that we shall be free from lines of force, and it must be stored there. A 
bottleful of Magnetos would fly to a piece of iron a thousand yards away, 
and drag a ton weight with it. It would attract a locomotive so strongly 
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as to derail it and pull it to itself a 
hundred yards away, if the bottle 
could be fixed immovably! Our 
only method will be to prepare and 
store the Magnetos in the centre 
of a strong iron sphere! ” 

Then at last I did realise 
the magnitude of the discovery. 
What a force! What a power! 

“ Now,” continued the Pro- 
fessor, “ I wish to make and test 
this Magnetos. I will have the 
sphere made and isolate a quantity 
of the element. Will you see to 
the preparation of the testing 
plant? For instance, I want a 
powerful electro magnet made and 
hung above the floor, say at a 
height of twelve feet. That will 
give us ample distance to estimate 
the pull against gravity. We 
shall be able to measure the forces; we may get some interesting light 
thrown upon molecular construction.” 

The iron sphere was constructed, and it was characteristic of the Pro- 
fessor that for five months he said no word of what he was doing inside it, 
though he superintended my own preparations, and went into the minutest 
details of my own part of the work with me. All that I knew was that 
he was using enormous quantities of iron. His garden was stacked with it. 

Then one day he came into me. “I have prepared two grammes of 
Magnetos,” said he. “It has taken four hundred and seventy-five tons of 
pig iron! We will test it to-morrow—to-morrow.” He tapped his teeth 
with his glasses and stared about at the various appliances, finally bringing 
his eyes to rest upon the large electric magnet suspended above his head. 
“ To-morrow,” he echoed thoughtfully. ‘ Most certainly to-morrow.” 

At nine o’clock punctually he entered the laboratory; so methodical 
was he that not even his eagerness to test his new element could hasten 
the eggs and bacon along their prescribed route. As the clock struck he 

bounced in, beaming at me through his round 
spectacles. I had been waiting half an hour, 
\ anxiously and expectantly. 
“Good morning, Delaney,” he cried 
= cheerfully. “Is everything ready? ” 

-_ “Good morning, Professor. I believe 
so,” I replied. ‘ What are you going to do 
first? ” 

“ Quite a simple test—in fact, an almost 
childish one—an almost childish one. The fact 
is, I want to make certain that I have isolated 


I continued to laugh, but the Professor seemed very serious. 
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Magnetos, first. I also wish to gain some idea of its strength. A rough 
idea, don’t you know—a mere approximate idea.” He tilted his head on 
one side like an expectant terrier, and looked at me carefully for a few 
moments. ‘ You have no idea of its possibilities—none at all,” said he, 
and smiled one of those eniematic smiles I knew so well. 

I had not professed any great knowledge on the matter, and I always 
felt irritated when he pointed out my ignorance in this needless fashion, so 
I made no comment, but waited for him to proceed. 

“| shall make my first test by taking this piece of wood, and mag- 
netising it,” he continued, picking up a strip if wood about eighteen inches 
long and two inches square, which lay on the table. “If you will come 
with me, you will be able to follow the process.” 

At last I was to enter the sphere! 

It was about fourteen feet in diameter, and fitted-up like a small 
chemical laboratory. A wooden floor was laid across it about four or five 
feet from its lowest point. 

The Professor picked up a small stoppered bottle, which contained a 
heavy liquid of a deep translucent blue colour. 

“« Magnetos,” he said simply. 

“ Magnetos? ” I echoed. 

He removed the stopper, and with a glass rod withdrew one drop of 
the liquid, which he then placed in a larger jar containing some three gallons 
of distilled water. 

“ That will be very dilute,” I remarked. 

“A million times stronger than in an iron magnet,” he replied caus- 
tically. 

“ But—Professor,” I cried, struck with a sudden thought, “ in itself, 
is ita magnet? Iron only becomes magnetic when the lines of force alter 
the position of the particles and “ set ” them in the same direction. For 
instance, by means of an electric current or of another magnet. The softer 
the iron, the less permanent is the magnetism.” 

* Quite right—quite right,” he answered, keeping his eyes on the large 
jar, which he was stirring thoroughly with a glass rod. 

** Well—but———” I continued, when he interrupted me. 

“‘ But—as soon as this comes near a magnet, being a fluid, the particles 
at once set in the desired manner. And, moreover, since almost every piece 
of iron and many other things are slightly magnetic, it will become a magnet 
as soon as it is taken from the sphere. It will become a magnet when quite 
a long way from even an ordinary nail. You remember the effect of the 
fireplace on my first specimen? ” 

“ Then it is also easily demagnetised? ” 

“ Quite so—in its present form. But I propose during my tests, 
though it is hardly necessary, to freeze it in a few cases after it is mag- 
netised.” 

He had finished stirring the mixture, and now dipped one end of the 
piece of wood into the jar. Letting the water drain off, he wiped the 
remaining liquid on a duster, and, thrusting the latter into his pocket, left 
the sphere, followed by myself. 
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THE MANNER OF HIS EATING AND SLEEPING WAS TOO PAINFUL, AS CAN BE IMAGINED. 
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He had not advanced a yard, however, when the stick was torn violently 
from his hand, and fastened itself to the iron bench close by; simultaneously 
the duster was pulled from his pocket as if by invisible hands, and flew 
through the air with a sharp “ flap ” to the same table. 

“Tt is very strong,” remarked the Professor. ‘ Very strong—dear 
me—I hardly thought it would be so strong.” He chuckled and mopped 
his brow, which was quite dry, with his great red handkerchief. 

Then he approached the table and essayed to remove the piece of wood. 
He could slide it about, but could not lift it from the table, try how he 
would. It was quite ludicrous to see the little man, red in the face and 
puffing and blowing, in his fruitless attempts to lift the piece of wood. After 
spending a futile minute he stopped, and regarded the piece of wood almost 
anxiously. 

“ To a casual onlooker,” I ventured, “ that piece of wood would seem 

& heavy. He would think that gravity was the force 


Avy that held it.” 

ty “Gravity! ” the Professor shouted. ‘ That 
; gives me a new idea! Gravity is a similar force. 
It will be found in the element I shall name 


‘Gravitos’! It is different in this respect, that the 


circular nitra-molecular currents are 4 
not in the molecules of the sub- ys 
stances themselves, but in the inter- 4) 
molecular molecules of the ultimate : i 
element. Do you follow? We wee, Uf 
shall be able to overcome gravity— os 
the whole idea is in my mind—it is magnificent— 
grand—very grand.” He paused for breath. 

“You have done a great service to humanity,” 
said he seriously, “ by comparing it with gravity. 

So embraced a Lamp-post. § Mfeanwhile—let us proceed.” 

The butler’s cat was outside the laboratory. We could hear it 
miaowing—too well. The Professor paused thoughtfully as he heard ir, 
tapped his teeth with his glasses, and then went to the door. He picked 
up the cat and brought it in without a word. He took it to the iron table 
and rubbed it several times against the piece of wood. Then with an 
obvious effort, which left a good deal of fur adhering to the wood, he pulled 
it away, and placed it on the floor. The cat staggered and gave a sideways 
leap, then appeared to be leaning against the iron leg of the table. 

The Professor fetched a saucer of milk and set it down a foot in front 
of the cat. Poor cat! It could not reach it. It slid round the table leg. 
It seemed on the point of leaving the table leg, but invariably just as 
it got one portion of its body away, another portion would twist into position 
against the table leg. 

I could not restrain my laughter, though it was hardly kind. But to 
see the cat struggling against invisible bonds was too funny. Quite. The 
Professor pulled it away, and placed it in the middle of the floor. It rushed 
at once to the fireplace, where it was once more chained. I continued 
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laughing; but the Professor seemed very serious. ‘ We must be careful— 


very careful,” he remarked. 
“ What about the cat—can you wash it off? ” I asked, regaining my 


composure. 

“T fear not—that cat will stick to every piece of iron it approaches 
all its life. . . . Unless we cut its fur oft,” he added. “ Then, as I 
do not suppose there is much Magnetos on the skin, it may be all 
right.” 


So, for the sake of humanity, we shaved the cat. I never saw a shaved 
cat before—I never wish to see one again. Of all ghastly-looking objects. 
. . . However, our purpose was answered. The cat no longer flew to the 
nearest iron. It was free—but it staggered a little when it passed the 
fireplace or the table, or any other iron object. 

We did not do any very delicate testing that day. The solution was 
obviously too strong, and until it had been further diluted, it was clear that 
we should be the playthings of magnetism. So the Professor set to work 
to prepare a dilute solution, and to figure out his tests for the following day. 

Directly after breakfast the Professor repaired to the laboratory. I 
heard him go down the stairs, and I heard the door shut behind him. I 
hurriedly finished a letter I was writing, and followed him into the laboratory. 

I glanced into the sphere. He was not there. I looked round the 
chemical laboratory, but could see no sign of him. In some astonishment 
I went back to the physical laboratory. I could have taken an oath that 
t heard him enter the laboratory. 

I looked round in perplexity. Then I heard a groan. Had he fallen 
and hurt himself? I stooped down and looked beneath the table. He 
was not to be scen. I distinctly heard another groan, and gazed about me. 
Suddenly and quite unexpectedly I saw him. He was crawling on the 
ceiling! No! He was clinging to the electro-magnet! No—lI was wrong 
—he was fastened to it in some way, but he was moving his arms and legs 
in a most curious manner—-twelve fect above the floor! 

“ How did you get up there?” I asked. ‘ What are you doing, 
Professor?” I was utterly astounded. 

He grunted something unintelligible; then I caught the words, “ . 
trying—to get down.” 

“Good heavens! ” I cried. “If you come down now you'll kill 
yourself! Hold on a moment while I get the steps—for heaven’s sake, try 
to hold on! ” 

A hollow laugh greeted me. “Tl hold on,” he said. “ Fool—fool 





that I am!- Don’t you see I’m stuck here? .. . It’s the Magnetos.” 
He gasped for breath—talking was evidently difficult. “ Spilt it . 
waistcoat . . . trousers . . . flew up!” I managed to distinguish. 


I was at a loss how to proceed. The Professor was moving his arms 
and legs vaguely, and looked exactly like one of those tortoises which one 
sees in the city sometimes; when held up, the body remains rigid, but the 
legs and head move and nod in an aimless fashion. 

“What shall I do?” I asked, endeavouring to collect my 


thoughts. 
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“ Do?—do? Fetch the butler—get two ladders and some boards. 
Climb up to me, and cut me free—it is only on my clothes, I believe. And 
for heaven’s sake, don’t let anyone else come in—if this were known outside 
—if it were known! ” 

The Professor’s weakest point was his fear of ridicule. People had 
laughed at his diminutive appearance, and at his methods too, and he hated 
ridicule, simply hated it. 

[ called Johnson. 

He came in, and stared at the Professor, open-mouthed. 

“ Lor, Miss, ’ow is ’e ’oldin’ on? ” 

“It’s the magnet, Johnson. He’s been caught against it.” 

“Lor! ” 

“ We must get ladders and planks at once. Do you know where to 
find them? ” 

“ Oh, lor! ” 

“ Johnson,” I cried, “ wake up.” He seemed almost hypnotised by 
the sight, and with eyes and mouth agape paid but scant heed to my words. 

“ Johnson, » said the Professor feebly, “ go and get the ladders—there 
are several in the garden—do you hear me? Go—go! ” 

Johnson woke up. “ Yes, sir,” he replied in his ordinary voice, and 
thenceforward his discreet butler’s manner was unruffled. He might have 
been accustomed all his life to the sight of little men sticking up in the air 
without visible means of support. 

As soon as we could reach the Professor we found another difficulty. 
The knife which we had brought into the room had flown up and stuck to 
him. He was covered with nails and bits of things. All the loose ironwork 
in the room had attached itself to him. 

“Tear my coat and trousers down the back,” groaned the Professor. 

We did so, but he did not budge. 

“Try my vest and my shirt . . . everything! ” There was a tone 
of fear in his voice. We started to do this, but he stopped us. 

“It?s no good. It’s soaked through. It’s on me! ” 

“ What are we to do? ” I asked. 

“ Put all your weight on me. Hang on me.” 

We did so, and his coat came away in Johnson’s hand, Johnson himself 
falling with a crash to the floor, but fortunately without hurting himself. 
As for the Professor—he remained where he was. 

Johnson sat on the floor and rubbed his head. 

“‘] regret, sir, that | was hunable to retain my ’old,” he remarked. 

I was getting desperate. ‘Can nothing be done? ” I cried. “ Shall 
[ put an alternating current through the electro magnet?” I added 
quickly. 

“No good,” sighed the Professor, trying to turn his head to look at 
me. ‘ The loose condition of Magnetos would enable it to reverse its 
magnetism as rapidly. There is only one thing to be done. You 
must put a high frequency current through it. A very high frequency 
current.” 

“ But, Professor, it will cost 


” 
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“ What’s that matter! ” He was getting angry. ‘“ Do you want me 
to spend the rest of my days like a blessed fly—with my face to the ceiling— 
or like a sloth—or a hibernating bat? ” 

In a week’s time the apparatus was ready, and we released the Professor. 
Of the manner of his eating and sleeping I need not speak. It was too 
painful, as can be imagined. 

We got the Professor to the floor, having previously removed the 
fireplace and all other iron lest he should fly off at a tangent. We had vo 
keep the high frequency current going—otherwise he “would a. sped 
back to the ceiling again. The Professor was in an exhausted condi- 
tion. 

“Get me into the sphere,” he groaned, “and bring me a bath, and 
soap and water, and some sodium hydrate.” 

With considerable trouble we managed to get him into the sphere. 
He pulled this way and that in an astonishing manner, every time we neared 
the smallest piece of iron; and nails, and buttons, and odds of every kind 
kept flying to him and sticking about his person. 

For a month he stayed in the sphere, and scrubbed and washed and 
otherwise attempted to rid himself of the few drops of dilute Magnetos 
which had attached themselves to his person. From time to time he came 
out and tested his powers gradually, until at last he found that he could 
approach the fireplace without being pulled to it. That is to say he was 
pulled, but he was successfully sble to resist the pull. 

“ At last,” he said, and breathed a sigh of relief. “I must go out 
and breathe the fresh air. A month in the sphere! A month! Dear me— 
a month!» 

“Ts it safe, yet, do you think? ” I asked doubtfully. 

“Safe? What? To go out? Yes—dquite safe—quite safe. But 
you shall come with me. I must go at once—now.” 

He went from the room to get his coat and hat, and I did the same. 

We progressed fairly well, though on more than one occasion the 
Professor was caught off his guard, and hurriedly rushed to some iron 
railings or embraced a lamp-post. We kept to quiet streets, however, and 
few noticed his vagaries. 

“ You will be reading a paper on this at the Royal Society? ” I ven- 
tured. 

“ No—I think not—decidedly not,” he replied.“ I could not demon- 
strate it properly. I could never carry the Magnetos there. Think what 
would happen when we removed it from the sphere.” 

“ True,” I murmured, “ but—diluted.” 

“No,” he answered fiercely; then rushed at an iron gateway, which 
he eubenoed and released. “No. I will not—J will not! ” 

Then I understood. He was afraid; afraid of ridicule! 

I knew better than to continue the subject. 

“ Are you going to throw the Magnetos away? ” I asked. 

“Throw it away! ”-—he embraced a lamp-post— Throw it away ! 
Where? How? ” 

“ Down the drain in the sphere,” 
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* Do you realise what would happen? An enormous 
magnet underground, wherever the pipe goes. All the iron- 
work would be pulled from the houses above! Knockers 
would fall from the doors! Gates would crash to the ground! 
Can you not realise the responsibility resting upon the 
shoulders of one who owns two grammes of Magnetos? A 
whole district would be convulsed. Electric trams, iron 
carts, railways, everything magnetised! ” 

Then I did understand. The Professor had indeed 
undertaken a responsibility. 

I od foe On the way home the Professor was very thoughtful 
and as soon as we were seated in the library once more he 
turned abruptly to me. 

“We can get rid of it, or we can use it.” He removed his glasses 
and breathed upon them heavily, then he rubbed them with his red hand- 
kerchief and beamed upon me. 

“ Yes? » T asked. 

“We can remove it in an iron sphere,” he continued “ With due 
precautions, we could utilise it.” He looked doubtful suddenly, and con- 
tinued, “ But the responsibility is too great—too great. Much too 
great.” 

I was disappointed. ‘“ Don’t you think—diluted—we might 

He interrupted me. “No. I daren’t even say how it was made— 
others would make it. In war it would be useful. Bombs filled with it. 
Burst in fortress. All guns and men magnetised.—everything useless and 
held together in one convulsive magnetic lump! No—no. Think of a 
submarine mine. Anchored. Battleship releases Magnetos from a sphere. 
No more firing or fighting. All becomes a rigid magnetic mass! ” 

“It seems to me,” I said, that we might make England great with it.” 

He sneered. ‘“ Why England? Don’t you see that while it would 
undoubtedly be useful—very—it would give enormous power to any indi- 
vidual who possessed enough money to make it? An anarchist society, for 
instance. A bomb would not explode and kill a few people. It would 
paralyse a town. Think of it. A hundred people—or a thousand— 
sprinkled with Magnetos and clinging immovably to tram lines, lamp-posts, 
door-knockers, rain-pipes, manhole-covers—a few bombs would do all this, 
and more. It would create not only scores of permanent human magnets, 
but articles of all sort touched with it would be similarly affected. A small 
iron building might become the nucleus of a conglomeration of human 
beings, carts, barrows, mud, flagstones, doors—anything and everything! ” 
He sighed. ‘ What power, but—what responsibility! ” 

* Yes—lI think you are right,” I said meekly. 

“Tut—tut. Well, that’s the end of it. By the way, when is the 
next boat for New York? ” | He rubbed his hands together cheerfully. 

“ New York! ” I exclaimed. “ Are you going there? ” 

“ With you—if you will come. Only for the trip—you know—there 
and back—there and back. We shall take an iron sphere with us. But 
we shan’t bring it back. No. We shall not bring it back.” 
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Then I understood why the Professor was going to make the 
trip. 
, We went to New York, and returned by the next boat. 
Somewhere at the bottom of the Atlantic lies a large iron sphere, con- 
taining the most powerful element which has ever been isolated. In time 
it will rust through, I expect. If it does so, I anticipate no great damage. 
The Magnetos will soon diffuse throughout the waters of the ocean. If 
some ship happens to be near at the moment, it may be “ held up ” for a 
few days. I do not think that it would sink. 

Or, perhaps, in ages to come, a geologist will find a “ fossil ” sphere, 
and convey it to some as yet undreamed museum. We will hope that the 
authorities will not open it. At any rate, if they do, we shall feel no 


responsibility. 





WENT TO NEW YORK, AND RETURNED BY THE NEXT BOAT. 


[Next month will appear an account of Professor Mud gewood’s extra- 


ordinary Green Paste.] 





“THE CURTAIN RAISER” 


By ArtrHur ECKERSLEY 


Autuor or ‘‘ A Boy’s PROPOSAL,”’ ETC. 


LISTAIR ERRINGTON lived with his mother in a 
tiny flat upon the borders of the south-western 
district of London. It would perhaps be more correct 
to say that the mother lived with her son, for it was 
certainly Alistair who: was the central figure of the 
small household, and his comfort which was held by 
its three inmates to be the consideration of first 
importance. 

The flat itself might have been (and indeed 
frequently was) described by an estate agent as both convenient and 
economical; though at any point where these advantages were at variance, 
it is to be confessed that economy triumphed. This, however, suited the 
Erringtons well, for the united incomes of both mother and son did not 
amount to a sum such as could support them in any degree of luxury. 

Mrs. Errington had been left with something less than three hundred 
pounds a year by her husband, a young doctor, who had died at the beginning 
of his professional career; Alistair himself was now earning two and a halt 
guineas a week by the performance of an unimportant part at the Victoria 
Theatre. 

It had been something of a secret blow to the widow that her son 
should decide to maké his living on the stage, for, though wholly free from 
old-fashioned prejudice upon the subject, her ambitions for him had been 
of a more substantial and permanent triumph than could be achieved behind 
the footlights—in his father’s profession, for instance, or at the Bar, a sphere 
for which the lad’s fluency and self-confidence seemed especially to fit him. 

Alistair, however, proved determinedly deaf to her mild and never 
more than half-hearted remonstrances, pointing out with inexorable logic 
that his education at a public school and the ’Varsity had already been too 
expensive to permit of his entering any profession for which a further outlay 
would be needed. So Mrs. Errington had yielded the point, as was her 
custom, gracefully, even cheerfully; not, however, without one hidden source 
of consolation. “ It was the Birchfield blood in the boy,” she had reflected, 
with a little flutter of emotion, the tiniest sense of vicarious adventure that 
served to quicken her pulse. She herself had been a Birchfield. 

There were four rooms in the flat, or six counting the kitchen and the 
almost impossibly small cupboard used as sleeping place by Janet, the one 
servant’s whom Mrs. Errington’s means had permitted her to retain when 
she moved from the country. 

This was at the time of Alistair’s departure from Oxford. In the 
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country there had been a roomy old house, a second girl as parlour-maid, 
and many small luxuries that had now necessarily to be given up, since 

the years of Alistair’s residence at the University had been largely paid for 
out of capital. 

Fortunately, however, there was no question of giving up Janet, whose 
devotion to mother and son would have enabled her to endure discomforts, 
greater even than those of a convenient and economical flat, with uncom- 
plaining but melancholy resignation. Of the remaining rooms, it seemed 
ay: natural to the two women that the best should be set aside as sacred 

“ Master Alistair.” 

This, therefore, the window of which commanded the only view pos- 
sessed by ‘the flat, a look-out upon an enclosure of dingy grass and shrubs 
surrounded by similar mansions, was now “the study.” Its decoration 
had been carried out from Alistair Errington’s own plans; paper of a more 
tasteful (and expensive) quality than that indicated by the landlord covered 
the walls, the dull green of it served effectively as a background for a few 
really good pictures brought from Oxford. There were bookshelves in 
one corner, and on the mantelpiece a large number of photographs of 
exponents of the more thoughtful drama, many of them obviously signed 
by hand. 

It was Errington’s habit to spend in this room a great portion of such 
time as was not required by the theatre. Here after a late and solitary 
breakfast he would retire with the newspaper, and presently the hushed 
atmosphere of the flat would become pleasantly conscious of an aroma of 
cigarette smoke stealing under the closed doors. Mrs. Errington, removing 
the relics of breakfast in the dining-room, and Janet, preparing yet another 
meal in the tiny kitchen, would both sniff it fondly; it was understood then 
that Master Alistair was working; they moved softly, and spoke together 
in low tones for fear of disturbing him. 

It was quite true that Errington wrote a certain amount. Little 
impressionist sketches of his, clever trifles full of a half-flippant cynicism, 
appeared from time to time in the weekly journals. And during the three 
years that had elapsed since he came down from Oxford, he had been thinking 
out a Comedy. But for the most part it was the mere restfulness of the 
green study that appealed to him; as the one place where he could secure 
absolute relaxation from what he was accustomed to consider the wear and 
tear of an artistic career. 

Not unnaturally during these three years Alistair’s mother had come 
to find herself with less and less occupation. After her share of the slight 
household duties had been done, there remained still much of the day to 
be got through. By an odd reversal of common experience, the move from 
country to town had been for her one from activity to almost stagnation. 

There had been a thousand small occupations, neighbour’s visits, the 
care of her garden, and the like, to keep her cheerily employed. Here, 
too often the closing of the study door left her with a dull sense of lone- 
liness and vacancy. 

It was from this cause that she came gradually to revive in her old 
age a practice of childhood. In those days “ telling themselves stories ” 
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had been the favourite occupation of the children, of whom Charlotte 
Errington was now the only survivor. It was the legacy of imagination that 
they inherited from John Birchfield, their father, an engineer whose dreams 
had left him penniless. It used to be said that George, the brother, would 
become a great novelist, and Alistair Errington’s mother liked to fancy it 
was the spirit of this dead uncle that had descended upon her son. She 
even drew from its forgotten retirement part of a written romance, composed 
in the years before her marriage, and began almost furtively to revise and 
add to it. A week of solitary evenings passed in this way, and it had 
become her regular custom to produce pen and paper as soon as Alistair 
had departed for the theatre. 


II. 


All the rest of her life Mrs. Errington could remember the moment 
when the illumination of the Great Idea first broke upon her. It was at 
the end of one of her long evenings alone, close upon half-past eleven 
o’clock, and almost time for Alistair to return from the theatre. She did 
not usually sit up for him (he preferred, indeed, a solitary meal in his own 
room), but on this particular night the hours had slipped away without 
her noticing them. She had been engrossed with an article in a magazine 
her son had brought home the day before; it was an interesting and ably 
written article by the editor himself, who reprinted it with slight alterations 
every few years, and was called “ The Dearth of Good Plays.” 

Some of the conclusions in it seemed to Mrs. Errington both sound 
and remarkable. Here, said the Editor, were fame and fortune literally 
going begging for lack of a dramatist of sufficient simplicity and power to 
claim them. The public, he maintained, had had its fill of nauseating 
problems and impossible melodrama; what was wanted now—the date on 
the cover of the magazine—was a simple story, sincerely told, of life as it 
was actually lived in the homes of those who would applaud it on the 
stage. Many pages were devoted to the rewards that would certainly await 
the writer of such a work. Mrs. Errington put it aside with a sigh that 
was more than half wistful; to read even of possible success always made 
her a little jealous, for Alistair’s sake. Then, with her mind still full of 
the Editor’s promises, she took up the bundle of written sheets that repre- 
sented the ambitions of her own far-away youth, and quite suddenly, as 
she turned the leaves, the Idea flashed upon her. 

The shock was so great that for a moment it left her almost trembling 
with excitement. With unsteady fingers she began to search, reading a 
line here and there; the writing, as has been said, was of two periods, at 
the end many pages had been added quite lately, and it was to these that 
she turned now, for here the episode of the mother and son (undreamt of 
by the girl who began the tale) had been elaborated with loving care, and 
it was in this that Mrs. Errington had all at once fcund—the Play. 

Small wonder that she was flustered and thrilled, now alive with hope 
and the stirring of all kinds of forgotten emotions, now overwhelmed with 
the sense of the audacity of her thought. Still, the Play was there. Every 
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moment she saw it more clearly; a short play, in one strong act, that should 
show the character of the son in all its nobility, and end with his magnificent 
self-sacrifice. °* 

How could it fail to impress others as much as herself, when it was 
all true, all taken from an actual model. Almost unconsciously she drew 
paper towards her and began to write; the hand that held the pen quivered 
in the eagerness of its haste, and a glow of something like youth had come 
into the worn face that bent over it. 

Alistair found her thus when he entered the room at midnight. He 
was feeling worried and tired. Matters at the theatre had been even more 
harassing than usual. 

“ Hullo! ” he said peevishly. ‘ Not in bed yet! Is anything the 
matter? ” 

She looked up at the words in vague wonder; her eyes, unseeing, were 
like pools still troubled by the passing of thought. After a moment, how- 
ever, the question recalled her to herself. 

“* No, nothing, nothing,” she answered quickly. ‘ What should there 
be? ” Her face had taken an almost guilty expression; furtively she began 
to gather together the scattered sheets. 

“ 1—I was looking over some old papers, and must have forgotten 
the time. Did I startle you? ” 

“Oh, no,” he said carelessly.“ I only thought you’d found something 
fresh to worry about, that’s all. Supper ready? ” 


Glancing at him again, she saw that her alarm had been needless. He 


had noticed nothing. 
That was her last temptation to speak to anyone about the play. 


III. 


Nevertheless the play continued. It grew in secret, during the long 
walks ir which the thought of it was now ker constant companion, and the 
solitary evenings when she was free to write unobserved. 

By what happy inspiration she mastered the difficulties of an art of 
which practically she knew nothing, it would be hard to say. Perhaps, after 
all, the Editor had been right, and sincerity counted for more than technical 
experience; this, at least, was as sincere as belief and love and enthusiasm 
could make it. As it grew under her hand the story took greater hold of 
her imagination; it was as real to her as though she had watched it happen; 
there seemed to be no conscious effort of invention, she had but to record 
what she already knew. 

With her face full of the light of a new resolve she crossed the little 
hall and entered the study. On the writing table, amidst a litter of pens 
and manuscript and pipes, lay an address book that contained, she knew, 
that of the agent through whom Alistair accomplished his rare sales. 

Hastily she secured this and returned. As she did so, however, a fresh 
thought struck her; it would never do to send a name that the man would 
recognise—that were to court detection and—worse still—perhaps to risk 


some injury to his more important client. Her new-born sense of adven- 
2M 
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ture, however, and a half-guilty delight in her own daring, helped her even 
here. When, an hour later, the packet was posted with her own hands, 
it was signed “ George Darbichive. »» a name that had been-the inspiration 
of a moment—the masculinity of “ George ” especially appealed to her— 
and bore a Poste Restante address. She reached the house only a few 
minutes before Alistair’s return, but with a criminal cunning, the natural 
accompaniment surely of an alias, she had already made haste to lock herself 
in her room and feign to be asleep. It was another step upon the path 
of duplicity; that night George Darbishire looked at the gentle reflection 
in her mirror almost with awe that it should gaze back at her so unbetray- 
ingly. 


But not even conscience could stifle the magic of one thought. Next 


day, and the next, and many after that, she still caught herself smiling 
secretly now and then at the wonder of it. The play was born. 


lV. 


Meanwhile, because coincidence was at’ work, it happened that the 
agent, being a club-fellow of the Manager of the Victoria Theatre (through 
whom Alistair had been introduced to him), had just heard over a friendly 
supper that the latter was on the look-out for a strong one-act play to 
supplement Sheridan Smith’s Comedy. 

The result of this was that some days later, almost before George 
Darbishire had grown accustomed to her own existence, she found awaiting 
her at the Post Office an offer for “ The Sacrifice ” of two guineas a week, 
and an immediate production at the Victoria Theatre. 

You imagine her returning with the letter unopened in her hand, and 
reading it in the tiny sitting-room of the flat. She could hardly believe 
it at first. It seemed impossible that this thing, so much beyond her wildest 
dreams, could actually have happened. 

Two guineas a week! Her play—to be acted at once, by men and 
women whom she had never seen, on a real stage; most incredible of all, 
at the Victoria Theatre; she was still vainly trying to bring her mind to 
grasp these miracles when Alistair came into the room. There was a look 
of sullen resentment on his face, but for once she was too preoccupied to 
observe it. 

“ Shall I—dare I—tell him now? ” was the thought that flashed upon 
her as he entered. She had the note in her hand that shook a little; her 
own face was very pale. 

Alistair, however, as usual, saw nothing of this. He came in heavily, 
flinging a small paper-covered book on to the table before her. 

There,” he said. ‘ That’ll interest you, | expect. Read it! ” 

There was so much bitterness in his voice that for a moment it drove 
even the play from her thoughts. ‘ What is it? ” she asked, alarmed. 

Alistair laughed. “ You may well ask! ” he said in the same tone. 
“It?s my part in the new curtain-raiser. I’m to play in that instead of 
the Comedy.” 

‘ The new—curtain-raiser? ” Almost fearfully she stretched out her 
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hands towards it. Was there to be yet a greater miracle? Was Alistair, 
her son, to play the part that she had written from himself? Nothing now 
seemed impossible. 

“ Yes,” said Alistair scornfully. ‘ It’s some rubbish they’ve picked up 
by a new man. ‘ The Sacrifice,’ it’s called. I’m cast for the servant.” 

“What! ” She had the part in her hands, when they were arrested 
suddenly by his words. 

“ Exactly! Six lines, I think it is. Look for yourself; it won’t take 
vou long to read! ” 

Almost mechanically she opened the slender book. As he said, there 
was only a couple of pages between the brown paper covers, and on them, 
for the first time, she saw her own words in the transformation of print. 
How dream-like it all seemed! 

“ But,” she said, after a moment, during which Alistair sat watching 
her with a smile of cynical amusement, “I don’t understand. You playing 
the servant? Surely there is—a bigger part? ” 

“ Yes,” said Alistair, “ there is. There’s the son; that’s big enough 
for anybody; there’s a chance in that. Oh, Pll do Darbishire the justice 
to say it’s a good little piece. Though, »” he broke out with fresh bitterness, 
“i they wanted a curtain-raiser so much, why couldn’t they take my 
highwayman? It’s just like my cursed luck ! - 

For once the familiar plaint was unheeded. ‘ But—the son,” she 
persisted. ‘“ Why aren’t you to play the son? ” 

“ Because they want names,” retorted Alistair bitterly. ‘“ That’s why. 
They’ve engaged Moxon for that. It’s his line, boys; he’s been playing 
them for forty years. They’ll give him big money for it, too.” 

“ How generous of them!” The exclamation had leapt from her, 
ashamed a moment after to realise that it was the dramatist who had spoken, 
not the mother. 

Alistair laughed again. “ They can afford it,” he said. “ They’re 
probably getting the piece for an old song. I know. They should have 
had the highwayman for nothing if I could have played lead! ” 

“ Dear, I’m so sorry! ” she said gently. Alistair, she knew, had an 
almost morbid repugnance for speaking to her about his work; it had been 
a kind of barrier between them, and one of the small causes of her loneliness 
that this should be so. 

“ You never told me of that.” 

“The Highwayman? Oh, you wouldn’t have understood. I’ve 
been at it for months, on and off. It’s nearly finished now, and, after all, 
where’s the use? Another chap steps over my head! ” 

George Darbishire winced. To explain just then was clearly impos- 
sible ‘But the son,” she repeated. ‘That would have suited you so well.” 

“ How do you know? ” 

“‘ I—I guessed! ” she said reddening; then added almost shyly, “ You 
see, I know how good a son you can be! ” 

The pathos of the jest was lost upon Alistair. “Pm afraid that 
wouldn’t influence ’em at the theatre,” he said. “ No, it’s my usual job, 
I suppose. Servant and understudy.” 
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“ Understudy? You didn’t say that? Then if this other man—— 

“ Oh, I wouldn’t build too much on him,” retorted Alistair brutally. 
‘* Moxon’s as strong as a horse! ” 

“ But—if he were to be ill, then you would play it after all?” Her 
eagerness was almost comic. Alistair laughed. 

“‘T suppose so,” he said. “ But you remember last time how I under- 
studied the whole season, and never got even a matinée. It'll be the same 
again, you'll see. It’s my luck! Good-bye, I’m just off. You won’t 
sit up? ” 

“No,” she said obediently, “I won’t sit up.” Her exultation was 
gone, forgotten. She was thinking already less of the letter she had to 
write accepting the proffered terms (a little superfluously, since the piece 
was already in rehearsal) than of another communication. 

This last was made later, on her knees in her own room, where, afte1 
thanksgiving humbly and reverently, George Darbishire petitioned that 
Authority whom she consulted in every difficulty, that the actor who was 
called Moxon might gently be incapacitated. Not seriously, of course, or 
too hurt, but just sufficiently to remove him from the path of the understudy: 
a cold would do. If only, she asked, he might have a severe cold! 


” 


V. 


With unusual swiftness the prayer was answered. The week 
preparation for the new play was not half over when one morning Alistair 
burst into her room with an open telegram in his hand. It was from the 
theatre, bidding him be ready to take up at that day’s rehearsal the part 
unexpectedly abandoned by Moxon; George Darbishire heard it with a 
flush of secret gratitude and triumph. 

Alistair himself was excited, clamorous for sympathy. In his own 
mind he already saw the arrival of his long- expected chance, but, charac- 
teristically, he dwelt in speech rather upon the difficulties of the position; 
declaring it impossible for him to do himself justice at such a crisis, on so 
short a notice, and the like. 

So characteristic was it that the mother had long learnt to appraise this 
attitude at its proper value; it was hers always at these times, by a gentle 
admixture of argument and flattery to quiet the fears that were half real, 
half exaggerated. Now, however, she went further. There were ways in 
which she could surely be of service, by, for instance, hearing him repeat 
the new part, and even (a hazardous suggestion, this, to be made only 
fearfully) discussing with him how it should be played. 

Somewhat to her surprise Alistair received the idea with favour. As 
a rule, she knew the slightest hint of guidance in his work was enough to 
make him abandon it upon the instant. Bitter experience had taught her 
that, and she was the more flattered when the lad, who was now really 
anxious for help, brought her into the green study and settled her in his 
own easy chair before the fire, with more cushions than were comfortable, 
and a type-written copy of the part of the chief actor in “ The Sacrifice.” 

Mrs. Errington hated cushions, and the fire scorched her face, but not 
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for worlds would she have imperilled by complaint this unlooked-for honour, 
still less the chance, so unexpectedly hers, of helping him to what she, and 
she only, knew to be the true meaning of the play. They spent the 
morning over it; Alistair pacing the room in declamation, the mother 
patiently listening and repeating, accepting without comment his version 
of those passages that were not included in the only copy that she was 
supposed to know, and occasionally slipping in a sly suggestion, cunningly 
contrived to seem to come from himself, as to his interpretation of the part. 

Alistair went to the theatre that harass, not only word-perfect, but 
with already the outlines of the performance that was to make him famous. 
George Darbishire had taken her opportunity well; she turned again to her 
neglected household tasks with a heart divided between thankfulness and 
a passionate anxiety for the result. 

But not till the evening before that fixed for the performance did she 
realise fully the ordeal that ‘lay before her. It was the ticket brought for 
her by Alistair that reminded her that, however safely George Darbishire 
might be out of the way, Alistair’s mother must perforce attend the first 
appearance of her son in a new part. It was a settled custom between them, 
less than ever to be broken now, when at last the part was one worthy of 
his ambitions. 

But—what if it were failure she had to watch—failure for which she 
herself would be responsible? Once raised, the vision haunted her like a 
nightmare. 

By the time that the day was actually come, and the actor returned 
for an early dinner, she was so overwrought that she was thankful to find 
him far too deeply absorbed in his own anxiety to suspect hers. They ate 
in silence, engrossed with their several thoughts; only at the end of the 
meal, when Alistair had drunk a good deal of whisky and water, did his 
courage seem to revive > somewhat. 

“ Cheer up, old girl,” he said, nodding across the table at her, and 
noticing for the first time how ill at ease she looked. ‘ You’re more nervous 
than Iam. Don’t worry yourself. If I fail, I fail, and if I don’t—well! 
Mr. George Darbishire can be thankful to me. It’s a pity he won’t see it, 
though, isn’t it? ” 

Mrs. Errington steadied her hand against the side of the plate and 
endeavoured to smile back cheerfully; speech just then would have been 
impossible. 

“ Anyhow,” continued Alistair, “ you'll see all right, whoever doesn’t. 
lront row of the circle, your favourite seat. Don’t be late! ” He drained 
his glass. ‘ Well, here’s luck! ” he cried, and got up to go. 

Then suddenly, as he passed her, she half rose, too, and, holding out 
her arms, pulled him down into them for a long yearning oubwune that said 
all that she dared not put into words. “ God bless you, and give—give 
us both good fortune! ” she whispered. 

Alistair disengaged himself hurriedly. “ You old silly! ” he said, 
laughing, though his own eyes were suspiciously bright. ‘“ That’s a nice 
way to cheer a fellow up! There, au revoir! Don’t applaud when I first 
come on, and, above all things—don’t worry! ” He clapped her lightly 
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on the shoulder, nodded again, and was gone. The dreaded evening had 
begun. 


VI. 


For a long time she sat absolutely still, her hands clasped on the table 
before her, her mind and body fallen into a lethargy of reaction, from which 
she was roused suddenly by the chiming of the clock. It was half- past six. 
She got up then, and went quickly across to the tiny kitchen of the flat. 
In the instant of rising her determination had been taken. Great as was 
her fear of the theatre, to sit at home inactive would be far worse. She 
would go, but not to the conspicuous place that he had secured for her. 

Half an hour later she let herself out of the flat, and through the dark 
and rain-swept streets set her face towards the distant theatre. 

Surely never before did dramatist start so for the scene of a first 
triumph. 

It took her, unaccustomed, nearly an hour to reach her destination, 
and it was eight o’clock when she arrived, wet and tired, at the brilliant 
entrance to the Victoria. 

Here carriages were drawing up every moment, moving forward in 
turn from a long waiting line, end out of these gaily-dressed women would 
be helped by the attendants, who shouted commands as vehicle after vehicle 
set down its party. 

Mrs. Errington, stayed upon the kerb by one of these, saw the hall of 
the theatre a confused mass of soft colour, cloaks of lace and satin, bare 
shoulders and the gleam of jewels, and bit her lip to restrain the one selGsh 
emotion that her secret had yet given her. 

She, who stood so insignificantly without, she was George Darbishire; 
it was to hear her play that all these magnificent people were assembling 
She wondered what they would have said had they known the truth. 

From that moment, indeed, all that happened seem to take on the 
unreality of a dream. Fearful of recognition by any of the attendants at 
the main entrance, she made her way towards the passage that led to the 
pit of the theatre. 

The humbler members of the audience had long ago arrived, and the 
stone corridor was empty and echoing, a strange contrast to the crowd she 
had left. Here and there along the walls placards fronted her, and under 
the gas lamps she saw her assumed name in letters of bright red. 

A man seated at a little desk took money; there was a swing door, 
she pushed this open, and found herself inside the theatre. 

For a momen: she stood bewildered, conscious of nothing but a wave 
of warm air, shadowy figures about her, and far off a faint light glowing 
upon the foot of a curtain that swayed gently. An attendant, dimly 
discernable in the darkness, came forward and directed her to an empty 
place at the back of the crowd. At last Mrs. Errington could look towards 
the stage. Everyone round her was silent in a hush of expectation; soft 
music was being played, it died away, and on the instant the curtains parted. 
What was it? A mist seemed to be before her eyes, through which vaguely 
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she saw the lighted scene, and men and women moving in it. It was all 
confusing and unfamiliar, conveying nothing to her, till suddenly someone 
spoke—and the words were her own. 

Thence onward one can hardly tell the strangeness of her sensations. 
Very soon, as the play advanced, she grew accustomed to what had been 
unexpected in its aspect. You remember she had seen nothing of it since 
the evening when the written copy was posted to the agent. 

The costumes, the setting, what actors call the “ business” of the 
scene, all this was as new to her as to the merest stranger in the audience. 
She held her breath at the wonder of it. 

Only—when Alistair himself entered, the very figure of her dreams, 
did the reality begin to bear any resemblance to what she had so often 
imagined. And from that moment, too, success, uncertain at the opening, 
was never any longer in doubt. 

For the evening was Alistair Errington’s triumph, his and George 
I)arbishire’s together. 

There is no need to tell how, in the short three-quarters of an hour 
that the play lasted, this triumph became more and more assured. 

Everyone now knows the simple story of “ The Sacrifice ”’; it has been 
played throughout the length and breadth of England; but that night it 
was new, as new as was the fact that a mere curtain-raiser could rouse such 
enthusiasm. 

The doors had been shut as soon as the play began, but the house was 
very full, and silent with a hush more stimulating than applause; on the 
stage it thrilled Alistair Errington like an inspiration. That night, for the 
first time, he touched genius. 

People watched him astonished; and then as the story reached its 
beautiful and touching climax, and the curtain fell upon the final picture, 
their pent-up emotion broke loose in a roar of approval. 

Even the critics in the stalls were applauding whole-heartedly; in the 
pit, the spectators were standing up and cheering themselves hoarse. 

“ Errington! Errington! ” she heard them cry, and others “ Author ” 
and “ Darbishire.” 

It was an evening of dramatic history. 

Three times the curtain rose and fell, and still the noise went on 
undiminished. Then there was a pause, and it grew louder. They were 
calling unmistakably now for “ Author.” 

At last the velvet folds were drawn back a little, and Alistair Errington 
appeared alone facing the footlights. For a moment he stood there, waiting’ 
for silence. Then he began to speak. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “ I am to tell you that he for whom 
you are calling is not here. I will tell you more, that we on this side of 
the curtain know him only as the author of the play which you have just 
heard. Of that you have given him your approval in full measure, but »— 
he hesitated, and his clear voice trembled a littlke—* for my own part I have 
to thank the writer of ‘ The Sacrifice’ for the proudest moment of my 
life! » , 

That was all. The few words had been so simply spoken that they 
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set a climax upon Alistair’s triumph. As the cheering broke out again he 
bowed and left the stage. 

The play was over. 

And unnoticed in her dark corner George Darbishire sat, white and 
trembling, and heard above all other sounds the beating of her own heart. 


She could hardly tell what happened after that, or how she left the 


theatre. 

Now she was at home again, waiting for him to return. He would 
not arrive for a little time yet, she knew; there would be a thousand things, 
friends, congratulations, to detain him. But sooner or later he would come, 
and then—she would tell him. : 

As a fact, it was sooner than her expectation that she heard his step 
in the hall, and next moment the door was dashed open, and Alistair 
appeared, flushed and radiant. 

“ Well? ” he said, and his eyes challenged hers joyously. ‘ Well? ” 

“My darling! ” was all she couid find to say in answer, but he under- 
stood. 

‘ All right, wasn’t it? ” he asked. He put his arms round her and 
kissed her. ‘ You saw everything? ” 

He began to walk about the room, laughing, throwing snatches of 
news towards her as he went. How people had praised him, how even 
the stage hands had applauded when the curtain fell, how, finally, the 
manager had insisted that he should go on_alone to explain the author’s 
absence. ‘* Because it was as much his evening as Darbishire’s. 

Success seemed to have transfigured him; he looked a boy, years 
younger than he appeared in the afternoon. 

“ Not but what,” he added magnanimously, “ Darbishire deserves all 
he can get!” The manager himnsel. he told her, had dispatched a special 
messenger in a cab to the author’s address to announce to him the result. 
“ He knows it now,” he said. 

It was the moment. ‘“ Yes,” she answered, “ he knows now.” 

The tone, more than the words, caught his attention, drawing it 
suddenly even from himself. ‘ What is it? ” he asked, startled. “ Why 
—why do you speak like that? ” 

“ Because——”” For an instant yet she hesitated, still fearful; then 
the disclosure came with a rush. ‘Oh, my dear! Because I am he! 
Don’t you understand? All the time it has been my own play. MINE! 
I wrote it, and it was sent to the Victoria, and now—now we have succeeded 
together! ” 

“You! ” Alistair’s face was ludicrous; he stared blankly at her. 
“ But,” he gasped after a moment’s pause, “ you don’t mean that George 
Darbishire ae 

“ He doesn’t exist. It was just a name I| took because I didn’t want 
to use yours.” She was speaking rapidly, as though to pile up excuses for 
herself, for his look had become ominous. 

“ Nobody knows at all. I thought failure of a name like that would 
mean nothing to anybody; and now, to-night, you have made it famous! ” 

It was a random phrase, but the touch of flattery went home. His 
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frown vanished. For a moment more he stared at her with wonder and 
a growing amusement; then he broke into a great shout of delighted 
laughter. 

“You! ” hecried. “ You! It’sincredible! It’s the most wonderful 
thing that ever happened! How on earth -?” He was too much 
overcome to finish the sentence. ‘“ Youall the time! ” he repeated. ‘“ And 
rood Lord—lI said you weren’t there! ” 

“‘[ heard you,” she laughed back unsteadily. 

“ Good Lord! ” said Alistair again. 

He began to overwhelm her with excited questions, drawing from her 
little by little the whole story. 

Success, as always, had changed him in more than looks, for a time at 
least; the morbid self-assertion of the years of failure was forgotten—he 
was tender, sympathetic, interested. 

Seated beside her on the sofa, with one arm protectively about her 
shoulders, he encouraged her to tell him everything; breaking out afresh 
every now and then into some expression of astonishment. Only when 
she spoke of the agent did his attention wander. 

“‘ Of course,” he cried suddenly, “that explains what he said to-night! ” 

‘* What was that? ” she asked, glancing up at his face. To her surprise 
it had all at once grown a little ashamed. 

Alistair hesitated. ‘ He asked,” he said awkwardly, “ why I didn’t 
get someone like George Darbishire to collaborate with me. Someone to 
put reality into my own work. If he had known! ” 

There was another pause. Mrs. Errington sat silent. 

“ Of course,” he continued, “ I’ve always hated to bore you with my 
things. Still, it does seem an idea, doesn’t it? There’s the Highwayman, 
for instance; [’m rather stuck over that. If—if you’d care at all? ” 

At this she gave his hand a little squeeze. ‘ Dearest,” she said, “ of 
course.” 

Alistair sprang up on the instant, his embarrassment forgotten. “ Pll 
go and get it now,” he cried eagerly. “I’m not a bit tired! Or, better 
still, we could read it together, in the study.” He turned towards her 
expectant. ‘“ You will? ” 

“ Yes,” said George Darbishire smiling, “ I will,” and, saying it, knew 
her real reward. The curtain had been raised at last. 
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By Sr. Joun BrRapNER 


HIS is a story of war’s alarms, and the suffering that 
comes through man’s inhumanity to man. It is 
generally supposed that it is upon the common soldier 
that the brunt of battle falls, but very often highly 
placed officers are calied upon to suffer for their 
country, and it is the pathetic tale of one of these 
war dogs that I now set myself to relate, hoping that 
his heroism may thus retain a place in history. If 
history, after listening to my tale of woe, reserves a 

modest niche in the temple of fame for Captain Angus McKerricher, I will 
be more than satisfied. 

The “ Fenian Scare,” as it was called, caused much expenditure of 
money and pine lumber. There arose all over Western Canada, and doubt- 
less in other portions as well, huge drill sheds whose style of architecture more 
nearly resembled the County Fair building of later days than did the White 
City or the Chicago Exhibition. The cost was defrayed somewhat in this 
way: a town or municipality patriotic enough to yearn for one of these 
military erections, got up part of the money, and the general Government 
furnished the remainder. The township council pressed the button, and 
Parliament did the rest. 

The drill sheds were great oblong buildings made of pine, covered 
with a wide-spreading shingled roof. The floor was the original soil of 
Canada, which the building was erected to defend. Under the ample roof 
a regiment might have gone through its evolutions. Few of these drill 
sheds now remain, although none were destroyed by the valiant Fenians, 
the most terrible warriors with their mouths who ever struck panic into 
a peaceful people. The extending roofs of the drill sheds offered.a tempting 
mark for the amature cyclone periodically roaming over the land, and there 
came stormy days when the component parts of the buildings were dis- 
tributed with impartiality among the taxpayers of that and the adjoining 
counties, furnishing superb kindling wood for farmers to the windward of 
the original site. So scatters military glory. 

It must not be supposed that Western Canadians were not a military 
people even before the drill sheds were spread over the land (without the 
aid of the cyclones). They were always a bloodthirsty people, and their 
military system has since been plaguerised by Germany and France. Service 
in the ranks was compulsory, and one whole day in the year was devoted 
to drill, the consumption of stimulants, and the making of effete Europe 
tremble. This annual festival was the 24th of May, the birthday of 
Queen Victoria. Unless a day in the middle of harvest had been chosen, 
no more inopportune time could have been selected than the 24th of May, 
as far as the farmers were concerned. The trees were just out in leaf, and 
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UNIFORM 
CONSISTED OF 
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the roads were be- 
coming passable 
again through the 
drying of the mud, 
and spring work 
was at its height. 
It was therefore ex- 
tremely inconvenient 
for farmers to turn 
their ploughshares 
into muzzle-loaders, 
and go from three 
to thirteen miles to 
the villages and 
revel in gore, yet 
the law made attend- 
ance compulsory. 

For years the 
rigour of military 
discipline had been 
mitigated by a well- 
known device. Some 
neighbour, at the 
calling of the roll, 
would shout “Here” 
when an absentee’s 
name was called, 
and so the reports 
that went into the 
Government always 
showed the most 
marvellously —con- 
stant attendance on 
duty that has ever 
gone on record. No 
wonder the Queen 
sat securely on her 
throne, and was 
unafraid. 
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Empire ran serenely on until Angus McKerricher was made Captain 
of the Militia. No one knew why he was appointed, but possibly it 
was for the reason that he was the only man in the district who owned 
a sword, which had descended to him from his Highland ancestry, and had 
doubtless escaped confiscation by the English soldiery, and was thus pre- 
served to become the chief support to the British throne; certainly a change 
from its use in its earlier days. Angus knew personally every man in the 
county, which, to parody Gilbert, was— 


“A fact they hadn’t counted upon, 
When they first put his uniform on.” 


The Captain’s uniform consisted of his ordinary work-a-day clothes, 
rendered warlike by a scarlet sash looped over the left shoulder and tied 10 
a sanguinary knot under the right arm, or “ oxter,” as Angus termed that 
portion of his body. But what added perturbation to the feelings of the 
crowd assembled on the parade ground was the long claymore held perpen- 
dicularly up the rigid right arm, as Angus stood erect with heels together 
and chin held high, the hilt almost down at the knee, the point extending 
above the head. Even the dullest could perceive that the former slovenliness 
of our Captain, in happy -go-lucky style of deportment, was a thing of the 
past. They were now face to face with the real terrors of war, in the person 
of Captain Angus McKerricher. 

The stout Yeomanry were drawn up in line, and beside the statue-like 
figure of the Captain stood the Town Clerk, or whatever the official was 
who kept the roll of able-bodied citizens between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five who were liable to military service. The day began with the 
calling of the names. 

“ Peter McAlpine.” 

“ Here.” 

* John Finleyson.” 

“ Here.” 

“ Dugald McMillan.” 

“ Here.” 

* Sandy McCallum.” 

“ Here.” 

* Baldy McVannel.” 

“ Present.” 

At this juncture the suddenly uplifted sword of the Captain stopped 
the reading of the roll. 

“ Baldy McVannel, step forward from the ranks,” was the sharp com- 
mand of the armed officer. There was a moment’s apprehensive silence, 
but no one stepped from the ranks, which was not to be wondered at, for 
Baldy was at that moment peacefully ploughing his fields seven good miles 
away, and “ Present” had been answered by his friend and relative, 
McCallum, varying the word from his own answer, “ Here,” the better to 
escape notice, a plan which had always been successful before. Deep was 
the scowl on the Captain’s face. 

“ Put him down for a fine,” he said to the clerk. 








** YOUNGSTERS WERE SET AT MOULDING BULLETS, AND IT WAS GREAT FUN.”’ 


“ He’s over the age,” cried McCallum, who felt he had to stand by 
his absent friend. 

“ He’s neither over nor under the age, is Sandy,” said the Captain 
with decision. ‘“ He’s between thirty and forty, and he should be here 
this day, as he very well knows. Put him down for a fine . . . a dollar.” 

An ignored law suddenly enforced carries consternation into a com- 
munity. The infliction of these fines made a greater financial panic in the 
district than the failure of the Upper Canada Bank. More than two-thirds 
of the effective warriors of the township proved to be absent, and the com- 
mercial stringence caused by this unexpected clapping on of fines penetrated 
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to the furthest bounds of the municipality. A dollar was indeed a dollar 
in those days, and not to be lightly parted with. However, it was the law, 
and there was no help for it; but the inflicting of the penalty did nothing 
towards increasing the popularity of the Captain, although it did increase 
the attendance on parade for many a year after. 

Vengeance came swiftly. It had been anticipated that it would take 
the form of a fight between McKerricher and one of the indignant friends 
of an absentee, as soon as parade was over and “ the friend ” had taken 
on board sufficient stimulant to make him quarrelsome, which was not so 
large a quantity as some temperance advocates might imagine. There was 
Celtic blood in the locality, and it flowed freely from punched noses on less 
momentous occasions than the day of the grand muster. After the dismissal 
of the troops, the Captain kept his good sword in his hand, and it was still 
too early in the afternoon for any to have courage enough to attack him 
with bare fists. That was expected later, for it takes time to reach the 
proper pitch even with Canadian malt. 

However, Revenge presented itself to the Captain in strictly legal 
guise. A villager, learned in the law, managed the affair, and the constable 
arrested McKerricher on charge of carrying a knife with a blade longer than 
the law allowed. About that time there had become prevalent a villainous- 
looking dirk with a long, sharply pointed blade, which shut up like an 
ordinary pocket-knife, but which had at the back of the handle a catch which 
held the blade rigid, once opened. This weapon had, in more than one 
row which in ordinary circumstances would have been innocent enough, 
proved disastrous, and a law had been passed to suppress it. No man was 
allowed to carry concealed, or in sight, any knife with a blade more than 
six inches long, and there must not be any device that held the blade rigid. 
It was held that McKerricher violated this ordinance, and that he had 
paraded the town with this illegal instrument in plain sight, to the terror 
and dismay of Her Majesty’s faithful subjects, be the same more or less, 
in the case made and provided, etc., which may not be the exact legal 
phraseology of the indictment, but it was to that effect. In vain the Captain 
pleaded that the sword was a necessary implement of his new trade as 
Militia officer, and that the peace and comfort of the realm had not been 
visibly interfered with through his carrying it, but it was easily proven that 
he had retained his sword while not on duty, and that “ said instrument ” 
was a knife within the meaning of the Act, its blade being more than six 
inches in length, and firmly fixed to the handle aforesaid. The magistrate 
fined him five dollars, and administered a solemn warning from the Bench. 

*“ Cot pless her! ” exclaimed an indignant Highlander when the verdict 
was made known. “If she wants th’ laaw, let her have th’ laaw! ” 

In other words, if the law against absentees was to be enforced, let us 
also set the law regarding knives in motion. 

But it was the Fenian Scare that brought out the superb Napoleonic 
qualities of Captain McKerricher, as great crises always develop the latent 
genius of notable men. “ To arms! ” was the cry, and everything that 
would shoot, except the blacksmith’s anvil which was used to celebrate the 
Queen’s birthday, was brought into requisition. Shot-guns, muskets, and 
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rifles were brought down from their wooden pegs on the hewn walls of the 
log houses. The youngsters were set at moulding bullets, and it was great 
fun. Every house had a pair of bullet moulds, iron arrangements like a 
pair of pincers with metal cups at the business end, where a small hole at 
the junction of the closed cups enabled the molten lead to enter. There 
was also a couple of sharp blades forming part of the handles, which, working 
on the principle of nutcrackers, were used to clip off the lead protrubrance 
and leave a perfectly moulded bullet. Mounted men had come galloping 
up the main roads from the lake and the concession lines, shouting as they 
passed, “ The Fenians are coming! ” pausing for no comment, but hurrying 
forward with the news. It needed no other warning to cause every man 
who could shoulder a gun to make his way, as quickly as possible with what- 
ever weapon he had, to the village, which he knew would be the rendezvous. 
It seems funny: to look back on this commotion, for there was no more 
chance of the Fenians coming than there was of the Russians; nevertheless, 
no one stopped to think about that until later, and if invaders had come, 
they would have wished themselves safe once more in Buffalo saloons, in 
spite cf the justly celebrated reputation of Canadian brands of malt, for 
they would have come into a community that would rather fight than eat. 
Few knew anything of the merits of the Irish question at that day; attention 
being absorbed in politics that pertained to the Talismanic names of 
“ John A.,” or George Brown. Still, if invasion came, all were willing to 
fight first, ‘end enquire into the cause afterwards. 

The northern shores of Lake Erie is a coast-perfect defence. High 
perpendicular clay walls, quite unscaleable, form a barrier which no enemy 
of sense would care to encounter. It must not be supposed that anyone 
would accuse the Fenians of having been men of sense, but even they would 
hesitate to attempt these clay walls of Western Canada. But the eagle eye 
of the commander at once viewed the weak point in the defence, with an 
unerring instinct worthy of a Von Moltke. This was the pier. A creek 
ran into the lake, and a road to the shore ran along the banks of this creek. 
At the terminus of the road had been built a pier some hundreds of feet 
in length, jutting out into the lake. Here, in peaceful times, schooners 
from Cleveland, Erie, or Buffalo had loaded themselves with oaken staves 
or prime wheat. Captain McKerricher saw that once the pier was captured 
the Empire fell. He therefore massed his force on each either bank of the 
ravine, so that a withering cross fire would discommode the enemy as he 
came up the valley; not at all a bad formation, either. Thus the embattled 
farmers stood prepared to fire a shot which, if not heard round the world, 
would at least echo to the village two miles away. As evening drew on, 
preparations were made for camping all night on the heights, and guards 
were set on the pier. Finley McGillis was placed at the post of danger, 
the end nearest to the Fenians, while McCallum and McVunnel held down 
the shore end, all three prepared to wade in blood should any miscreant 
attempt to kidnap the pier, always excepting the Limited Company that 
rightfully owned it. Sentries were placed inland round the camp, and out- 
posts further off. Never was more firm discipline exacted from any body 
of soldiers. The rigour of the British Army was as nothing compared with 
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the martinet character of the regulations of this camp. Captain McKerricher 
in person visited every sentinel, and informed him that this was no 24th 
of May parade, but real war, and that any sentinel caught asleep would 
be shot forthwith instead of being fined a dollar, and that if a man lit his 
pipe, he would spend the rest of his life in Kingston Penitentiary. 

But the invincibility of a camp is unknown until it is tested. The 
Captain resolved to put the firmness of his sentinels to the proof. He took 
no one into his confidence, and here again his likeness to Napoleon is 
evinced; he never let any of his subordinate officers know what the next 
move on the board was to be. There was a small skiff in the creek, and 
the evening darkened early because of a coming storm. The Captain pushed 
out the boat unobserved, and rowed some distance to the west, then turned 
round south and into the lake, finally coming north again toward the end 
of the pier. The night was black, relieved “by an occasional glimmer of 
lightning on the surface of the lake, and the wind was rising. McKerricher’s 
quest was getting to be an unpleasant one, for he was essentially a landsman, 
and the increasing motion of the boat was disagreeable; but what will a 
man not do and dare for his country’s sake? It is possible that he descried 
the form of Finley McGillis against the dark sky before that sentinel caught 
any indication of the boat on the murky water. Finley said afterwards that 
he was just wondering whether he dare risk a smoke in his isolated position, 
and trust to putting his pipe out if he heard a step coming up the pier, 
when he was startled by a voice from the lake : 

“ Surrender! Drop your gun and save your life! Surrender in the 
name of the Fenian Brotherhood! ” 

McGillis made no reply, and the Captain began to think he had caught 
his chief sentry asleep; but as the wobbling boat could be dimly descried 
by the man on the end of the pier, Finley said slowly : 

“T can see you now. If you move hand or foot [ll blow you out 
of the watter.” 

“ That’s all right,” said the Captain hastily. “I’m glad to see you 
are on the alert. I’m Captain McKerricher.” 

‘ A likely story! ” replied McGillis contemptuously. “ The Captain’s 
no’? a maan to risk himself in a bit shallop like that an’ a storm comin’. 
Ye’r ma preesoner, an’ yell be a dead maan in another meenit if ye pit 
hand to oar.’ 

“ You fool! ” cried the angered voyager. ‘ How could I know about 
McKerricher if I were a Fenian? ” 

“ Oh, it’s easy enough to ken aboot McKerricher, and it’s verra weel 
ken’t in the Auld Country an’ in the States that he’s oor Keptin. Ye’r a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing, that’s whut ye are, and jist listen ta me. There’s 
a ball nearly an inch thick in this musket, an’ that’ll be through you before 
ye can say ‘click’ if you don’t do what I tell ye. Then in this shot-gun 
at ma feet there’s a load o” slugs, that ull rive your boat t’ bits if ye attempt 
t? make off. Is there a rope in your boat? ” 

“ Yes. »” 

“ Then throw it ta me if it’s lang enough.” 

This was done, and Finley tied the end of it to one of the upright 


piles. 
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“ Now hand up th’ oars. That’s right. Now ye’r t? the windward 


’ 


o’ th’ pier, an’ nice an’ comfortable for th’ nicht.” 

“Ye’re surely not goin’ t’ keep me here all night, and the rain 
coming? ” protested McKerricher. 

“ The rain’s na warse fur you than fur me. A buddy mustna’ be too 
parteecular in time o’ war. If it should be that ye’r the Keptin, Ill make 
me apologies in th’ mornin’; if yer the Fenian ye said ye were, then our 
Keptin ’ll hang ye fur yer impidance in takin’ his name.” 


FSAKSe 
Ato’ 


bh pte 


** THAT’S ALL RIGHT ; I'M CAPTAIN MCKERRICHER.’”’ 
“ Fire one gun in the air, and call the officers,” commanded McKerri- 
cher. ‘ You have two, so there’s no risk. Disobey your Captain at your 
peril, and [Pll have you court-martialled in the morning.” 

“ Pl fire off naething ava. I’m not gaun t’ waste a shot, an’ poother 
so dear. If I fire it will be at you, an’ if I did fire, the whole camp would 
be shootin’ at once in this direction from the heights; an’ while ’m com- 

elled to risk being shot by the Fenians, it’s no’ in the bargain that I shoulc 
delled to risk b hot by the I t’s no’ in the bargain that I should 
stand fire from my own frien’s, an’ a bullit fra’ the north kills as readily as 
one fra’ the south.” 
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The wind rose, the boat rocked, and the rain came on. 

“ Give me the oars, at least,” implored the Captain. ‘ That rope will 
break, and then I'll be adrift an’ helpless.” 

“‘ The win’s doon the lake, so if it breaks ye’ll jist come ashore aboot 
Long Point.” 

But the rope did not break, and very soon the Captain was past the 
point where conversation is a pleasure, for however brave he might be on 
land, he had never been intended for the navy. 

“ Yer no used t’ a boat,” commented the sentinel, who had been a 
fisherman in the Highlands. “It’s unca hard at the time, they tell me, 
but ye’ll be a’ the better fur it in th’ mornin’.” 

When day broke Finley McGillis expressed the utmost consternation 
and surprise to find that his prisoner was really his Captain. 

“ Man! wha ’ud ha’ beleeved that! ” he cried in amazement. 

The subordinate officers who helped their haggard Captain out of the 
boat advised him strongly to say nothing about the incident. This, so far 
as I know, was the only naval encounter that occurred at the time of the 
Fenian Raid, and it goes to show, as I said in the beginning, that those 
who devote themselves to the cause of their country, suffer unrecorded 
hardships, for which, alas! medals are not given. Even this section of 
history is futile, for as what I have set down is strictly true, I could not 
give real names, because I have had no opportunity of consulting either 


Captain or sentinel, and do not know but one or other might object to the 
revelation of their identity. 





THE BRAVE KING OF 
ANGKOR 


By 


=) ONSTERNATION reigned in fair Angkor, city of 

carved palaces and sculptured temples. The King 
was missing, lost while out hunting in the jungles 
around. Many days had already elapsed, and the 
numerous search parties had returned unsuccessful. 
The three Queen Consorts mourned together, their 
common grief uniting them in a bond which even 
their personal rivalry could not ignore. Their little 
daughters were too young to understand why their 
mothers wept, and why their grief was made more bitter by the thought 
that only daughters had been born to the lost monarch and no son to succeed 
him. 

The days passed, the search still continued, but it was almost hopeless; 
and then one morning the King rode into his palace courtyard as though 
nothing unusual had occurred. But he was not alone, seated behind him 
on his horse, pillion fashion, was a veiled, slender girlish form. 

The servants ran to welcome him, the Queens gazed down from their 
windows in astonishment. Who was the girl? was the question in each 
one’s heart, but no one dared voice it. 

The King dismounted, and then himself gently lifted down the girl, 
who, to the watching women, seemed to shrink from his touch. 

He led her slowly into the palace, for she seemed either lame or tired. 

Straight to his own private rooms he took her, and then shut the door. 

She threw back her veil and glanced timidly around, disclosing a fair 
and lovely face, but stamped with ineffable sadness, and yet she was very 
young, and the King was gazing at her with passionate love. 

Her dress was strange, both in material and form, and she still wore 
a sort of hood tied under her chin, from beneath which long hair flowed 
over her shoulders. Her hands, in which she held a small box, were encased 
in some kind of silk coverings, and her feet, although concealed at the 
moment by her flowing robe, were also covered in the same way. 

She looked appealingly at the King, and spoke some words, which he 
evidently did not comprehend, for he looked puzzled, and shook his head 
in response. 

He then opened the inner door, and by signs gave her to understand 
that the chamber was hers. 

Returning, he called his attendants, who were eagerly awaiting his 
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summons, and ordered food to be brought and his old nurse sent for. This 
woman held an honoured position in the palace, and had retired from all 
active service. 

She came smiling, feeling honoured at being called to his presence, 
even before the Queens or their little daughters had greeted him. 

He told her he had lost himself in the forest, but had at length dis- 
covered a little hut with one sole occupant, a young girl, and in tears. He 
could not understand her language, but he had persuaded her to give him 
some of her food. He told the nurse that the girl had used all the signs 
at her command to make him leave her and go away. She had seemed 
frightened at his presence, but even then he felt that it was not he himself 
who caused her fear. He had spent two weeks using all his powers of 
wooing, to win her love and to make her his wife. But she had seemed 
consumed with fear, he added; and then, pointing to the inner room, “ She 
is there; I have brought her to be my Queen. Find suitable maids to 
attend her,” he said. 

The nurse felt astonished at his words, and even more at his manner; 
she had never seen her master so moved, and his heart seemed bound up 
in this unknown maiden. Up till now hunting had been his chief passion; 
his three Queens had called up no more than an affectionate tolerance; but 
now she saw him moved with passion, and knew intuitively that it was the 
one love of a man’s life that had come to him. 

Filled with curiosity to see the girl who had awakened such feelings, 
she opened the door and went in, carrying the tray of food, that had been 
brought as an excuse for her entry. 

What she saw still more puzzled her. The girl had seated herself 
on the wide window-sill, and was gazing out with evidently unseeing eyes. 
At her side rested a small wooden box. Sadness reigned supreme on the 
young face, and, mingled with it, fear. 

This was no alluring nymph, attracting and winning men’s love with 
her burning glances, nor did her shawl-like garments reveal any grace of 
form. She looked more like a statue of grief or fear, and the old woman’s 
heart was moved to compassion, for she seemed almost a child. Gently 
laying her hand on her arm, she said, “ Eat, my child,” pointing to the 
tray to explain her words. 

The girl started at the touch and drew herself away, but in such a 
shrinking manner that the nurse could not feel offended; then looking at 
the tray, on which there were many dishes and a silver bowl of rose-water 
for washing the fingers when eating, she slowly opened the box, and took 
out a primitive kind of horn spoon and a sort of two-pronged fork, and 
began to eat with them. 

The nurse watched her with amazement, for her hands were still 
covered, and she ate slowly, carefully refraining from touching the food. 
When she had finished, she washed the spoon and fork in the rose-water, 
and, drying them on a napkin, replaced them in the box. 

Carrying the tray, the nurse departed, and sent in the maids she had 
selected to attend the new Queen. ° 

Another surprise awaited them, for when they had prepared her warm 
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scented bath and laid out the clothes and jewels for her hair, ears, feet, and 
hands, she motioned them all away, and, going with her box in her hands 
into the bathing-room, shut the door. 

She remained a long time behind the closed door, and, when she came 
out, still wore her own garments, and had only donned a necklace from 
the mass of jewels placed for her. 

Taking up the beautifully coloured silk sarong, she tried to make the 
girls understand that she preferred white, the colour she wore. They feit 
surprised at her choice, but went and fetched white silk. 

Opening her box, and taking out scissers, needle, and thread, 
began cutting out and working a little hood, and on the attendants ne ap to 
sew for her, she let them take it from her, and proceeded to cut out the kind of 
gloves and foot coverings she was wearing. These, also, they helped her to 
make, and she then went on to copy the long robe, which hung in folds 
from her shoulders, and the jacket she wore beneath it, with the under- 
garments. She worked slowly, and her maids wondered why she did not 
sew with her bare fingers, as they did. 

The King passed every spare hour in the company of his new Queen; 
but he was a busy monarch, and took a personal interest in his people, oud 
encouraged the arts of painting, sculpture, and carving, of which many 
designs were sent for his approval daily. The days would have been lonely 
for the stranger maid if the nurse had not elected to keep her company and 
teach her to speak the language. 

This gave pleasure to both teacher and pupil, and the latter made such 
rapid progress that the King was delighted, and richly rewarded the nurse. 

Meanwhile the three senior Queens felt resentful at the neglect of 
their husband, and naturally disliked the cause of it. 

For weeks they ignored her presence in the palace, but after consulting 
together they determined to visit her, more out of curiosity than any other 
feeling. 

They arrived at her apartments during the King’s absence, and, after 
sending in the usual gifts and being invited to enter, went in. The usurper 
was seated on the window-sill, and rose at their entrance, with a sad, wistful 
smile, which disarmed their enmity. 

In halting language she tried to welcome them, and motioned her 
maids to give them seats. 

When all were seated, she sank back on her cushions. She looked 
ill to the eyes of her rivals, and one and all felt only pity for her. She 
appeared unutterably sad, and the fear that lurked in her eyes appealed 
to their charity. 

They wondered if she suspected any sinister designs, and tried by 
words and gestures to show her their friendliness. 

The situation was strained, and the three visitors shortened the inter- 
view. 

“ Poor thing,” exclaimed one Queen, as soon as they were out of 
earshot. ‘* How sad she looks; she must have been torn from her lover 
to be brought here.” 

“ Yet the King found her alone,” argued another. 
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“ Her lover might have gone on some business and left her for a little 
while, when the King discovered her,” insisted the first speaker. 

“She is mourning no lover,” remarked the third Queen, who had not 
yet spoken. 

“‘ And how strangely she was dressed; only her hair and face uncovered, 
and no jewels except one necklace.” 

“That is the dress of her country, no doubt,” said the other. “ And 
how frightened she seemed.” 

Thus they discussed their rival Queen with a kindly charity, which the 
sight of her had inspired. 

The idea of a former lover had also occurred to the nurse when she 
first saw the girl’s intense sadness; but a few days dispelled the thought, 
for she saw her eyes fill with adoring love whenever the King entered her 
presence, and yet it seemed that her-very love increased her sorrow and 
made her shrink from his caresses. She liked him to stroke her long hair, 
but apart from this she evidently disliked to be touched. 

The King’s love for her was great, so that even in this he considered 
her wishes. Months rolled on, and the new Queen.could speak her hus- 
band’s language fluently, but when he questioned her about her past she 
was strangely reticent. 

She told him she had been one of a large family in a country distant 
from the forest where he found her. When he asked her why she was there 
alone, she wept and said, “ For no fault.” 

When a previous lover was referred to she emphatically denied ever 
having had affection for any man till she met the King. 

Her extreme youth and very evident love for the King were proof 
of the truth of this statement. 

To the nurse, to whom she had grown attached, she once said, “ Now 
that I shall soon give the King a son and heir, I must never say aught that 
would hurt him to hear. God grant that my son will be all of his father 
and none of me. 

“ When I am dead let them think of me with love.” 

“ Do not speak of dying,” interrupted the nurse; “ you will live many 
years and bear the King many sons.” To which the Queen did not reply. 

Great preparations were made for the royal birth, the astrologers having 
already announced that the child would be a son and would be greatly 
beloved throughout the land. 

But the young Queen grew sadder and sadder, only assuming a cheer- 
fulness when the King was present. Once she asked the King to grant 
her a favour, and, on his immediately consenting, she said, “If I die, I 
beg of you not to allow my maids to prepare me for burial, but let the 
nurse carry out my wishes.” 

“ It shall be as you wish, dear love,” he replied soothingly; “ but there 
is no fear of your dying.” 

She smiled in reply to his loving words. 

Just before her son’s birth she said to the nurse, “ As soon as I die, 
do not perform the usual ceremonies, do not change any of my garments— 
if you unloose even my hood my spirit will not rest; but take this cloak,” 
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she added, giving the old woman a long burnous that lay on the couch ‘beside 
her, “ and as soon as the breath leaves my body, wrap me up in this, leaving 
only my face uncovered, and do not let other hands than yours touch me ”; 
and, bending down, she kissed the nurse’s hands. 

It was the first time she had ever bestowed a touch or caress on the 
old woman, and it was as a sacramental seal to her command. 

The young Prince was born, and with his first cry the mother’s spirit 
passed away. 

The nurse bent over her and caught a last appealing glance. Remem- 
bering her commands, she sent all attendants from the room, and, remaining 
alone with the dead Queen, faithfully carried out her wishes. 

When all was ready she threw open the door, and the King was the 
first to enter. His grief was terrible to witness. 

The funeral was conducted with regal magnificence, but till it was 
over the nurse remained faithful to her trust, and never left the death- 
chamber. 

The King was too overwhelmed with grief to notice the motherless 
babe, who had been taken away by the elder Queens. 

They vied with each other in surrounding him with every care and 
attention. They sent the King a formal request to be allowed to adopt him. 

The King gave his consent mechanically, for ever since the young 
(Queen’s death he had remained in the apartments she had occupied, taking 
no interest in anything, refusing to see even his ministers. Once, when 
the old nurse had carried in the babe, hoping to rouse him from his sorrow, 
his grief had broken out violently, and he waved her away with the child 
in her arms, saying bitterly, “ Take him out of my sight; his birth cost 
too much.” 

The King seemed to suffer physically as well as mentally. He refused 
to see the physicians, and shortly after followed his beloved Queen to the 
grave. 

* * * * * * 

A Council of Regency was formed, including the three widowed Queens 
and the principal Ministers of State. 

The young Prince had every advantage of education, and the three 
Queens showered even more love on this their one son, than on their several 
daughters. According to custom, each adopted mother chose a bride for 
him, and he was formally betrothed to three maidens with every ceremony 
of royal splendour and magnificence. The rejoicing lasted a lunar month, 
and took place when the Prince was sixteen years old, the prospective 
brides being some years younger. 

The marriage was fixed as usual for the following year, the intervening 
twelve months being passed by the affianced maidens in preparing themselves 
for their high destiny. Meanwhile the Prince was crowned King and 
enthrowned, the Council of Regency delivering all power into his hands. 

Much to their astonishment the new King begged them to continue 
their office, while he prepared himself for ruling over his people by visiting 
the surrounding nations and learning from them the different forms of 
government practised in other countries. 
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The Council could not refuse the request, but the Queen Mothers felt 
the parting for such a long absence as a great sorrow. 

The King declined to travel in state, and, choosing a friend and a 
faithful servant to accompany him, and leading two horses with their simple 
equipment, the small party started on their way. 

After visiting two or three of the neighbouring kingdoms where the 
King had passed as an ordinary traveller, they at length reached far-famed 
Ava, ancient and magnificent capital of Burma. Here the little party of 
three engaged a house, and settled down for a long stay. 

Several months passed in unobtrusive study of the institutions of the 
country, and in that time the King acquired a knowledge of the language. 

It was then that he became unwell, and although the illness did not 
seem serious, his friend and servant, feeling a great responsibility, insisted 
on calling a Burmese physician. 

The physician looked grave, and questioned his patient regarding his 
symptoms, but gave evasive answers when interrogated in his turn. After 
prescribing and announcing his intention of returning on the morrow, he 
took his leave. 

His manner had not caused anxiety to the King and his friends, as it 
was the usual Eastern custom of raising the amount of fees. 

But the following day the doctor was seriously disturbed, and, taking 
the friend aside, said gravely, “ It is leprosy! ” 

The word conveyed no meaning to the listener, and he inquired, 
« What kind of illness is that?” And when a lengthy explanation followed, 
he still failed to comprehend what was meant, as the malady was unknown 
in his country. 

The King, however, noticing the long conference between his friend 
and the doctor, insisted on their repeating the conversation to him directly. 
When his patient grasped the dreadful fact that he was afflicted with an 
incurable illness, he questioned the medical man minutely, with a high 
courage which kept him outwardly calm, although the sweat broke out on 
his forehead, and his pallor marked his mental suffering. When the 
Burmese laws regarding the segregation of lepers were explained to him, 
he at once announced his intention of leaving the city immediately in order 
to save himself from imprisonment in the distant leper settlement. 

He offered a large fee to the physician, and asked for his silence; 
assuring him that he intended to impose all the laws governing the isolation 
strictly upon himself. 

The Burmese doctor refused all remuneration, saying that it had been 
a pain and grief to himself to reveal his discovery to one so young and so 
brave. 

The King timed his entry into his own palace just after the inmates 
had retired, waking only the gate-keeper to admit him. 

The faithful friend who had accompanied him he dismissed with heart- 
felt gratitude, but asked for no promise of secrecy. 

The night he spent alone in deepest suffering, thinking out and arrang- 
ing the rules he intended to observe for his complete segregation. 

He refused to allow his adopted mothers to embrace him, and for all 
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his reign, which was noted for its wonderful justice and sympathy, he never 
permitted any infraction of his rules against all personal contact. 

Daily he sat on the wide balcony of his window, and freely spoke to 
all who came to him with petitions. 

Far and wide his name was blessed throughout his extensive kingdom 
for the wise laws he instituted, which increased the happiness and prosperity 
of his people. 

He insisted on his betrotheds becoming free to marry other husbands. 
Two accepted the liberty he gave*them, but one felt the bravery and greatness 
of soul of the Leper King and remained unmarried, devoted to him in heart 
till her death. 

He imagined that he had contracted the malady in his travels, and 
never guessed that it was his unfortunate mother who had been unable to 
explain to the King, his father. 

He lived longer than usual for persons afflicted as himself, and when 
he died at the age of forty, the nation determined to erect an everlasting 
memorial to his honour, feeling that no King hitherto had shown such 
nobility of character, and that no future monarch could ever equal his true 
greatness of soul. 

Among the long line of monarchs who preceded and followed him in 
ruling over fair Angkor, the Leper King alone was considered worthy of 
having his memory perpetuated through the unborn centuries, and his statue 
stands pre-eminent in memory of his greatness and the devotion of his 


people. 





LIKE WIND HE CAME. 


By CLEMENT SIDNEY 


Illustrated by A. Hamilton Williams 


, FORGE SARLEW beamed kindly on the maid who 
opened the door, and handed her his hat. She placed 
it on a vacant hook with a certain positive gravity 
that suggested it had been there many times before. 
By the time she had turned round George had 
removed his coat; she took it from him, and with 
her free hand opened the library door. 

“ The master is waiting, sir,” she said, “ and 

Miss Jane will be down shortly.” 

As George entered the room, a portly old gentleman rose with some 
difficulty from a chair by the fire and greeted him warmly. 

“ Glad to see you, George, glad to see you,” he said, indicating a vacant 
chair with a wave of his arm. 

The younger man ignored the invitation to sit, and took up a position 
with his back to the fire; there was a look of expectancy in his eyes, which 
he kept fixed on Mr. Clay. 

“ Well,” he asked, “ was I right? ” 

Mr. Clay fidgetted in his chair. “In a sense, yes,” he said. 

“Ina sense? Is there a man in it? ” 

“ie.” 

Ah!” In spite of himself George could not hide his disappoint- 
ment; for the first time in his life it pained him to think he had surmised 
cor rectly. Instinctively he shook a doubled fist at the opposite wall. “ Tell 
me about him,” he said. “Is he a big man? ” 

“He plays the trombone in the Vaudeville orchestra,” groaned Mr. 
Clay. 

George whistled a bar from “ The Merry Widow.” 

“ George,” said Mr. Clay, “ if only you’d been more musical you could 
have saved us all this worry. Why on earth didn’t you propose to her three 
years ago? ” 

“‘ Because you wouldn’t let me,” replied George. 

“Bah! When I was your age,” snorted the old man, “ young men 
didn’t care twopence about a girl’s father.” 

With an effort George kept silence. Up till now he had regarded it 
as something of a virtue not to have proposed to Jane; he was too young 
to be reviled for what he considered great strength of will. 

“If she only had a mother,” ‘continued Mr. Clay, “I should not 
mind—every girl has these silly artistic spells, I suppose, and women know 
how to deal with them. I ought to have nipped it in the bud; I ought 
not to have encouraged her when she began to talk Socialism and woman’s 
right to independence. I might have known it would all end in disaster.” 

“You did laugh at her a goodish bit, you know,” agreed George. 














“ But, of course,” 
he added condon- 
ingly, “ you could 
never have antici- 
pated a love affair 
with a _ blessed 
bugler.” _ 

“T won’t have 
it called a_ love 
affair,” returned the 
other hotly. “ It’s 
infatuation — merely 
that, and nothing 
more, and it’s en- 
tirely our faults. 
Here we’ve sat and 
talked business be- 
fore a young girl, 
full of romantic 
ideas, until she was 
bored to death. 
And now we are 
surprised because 
she goes alone to a 
theatre and thinks 
she’s in love with a 
musician. It will 
have to be stopped 
now. You must 
propose to her to- 
night, George.” 

“T shall do 
nothing of the ‘(HE AND JANE HAD FOUND MR. SARACENO AT HOME!” 
kind,” said George 
flatly. 

“ You are not going to tell me that you have changed your mind, are 
vou? ” shouted Mr. Clay, becoming apoplectic in complexion. 

The younger man smiled at the obvious foolishness of such an idea. 
“ Pve been talking to the Mater about it,” he said, “and, as you know, 
she’s jolly clever at understanding girls—of course she ought to be, she’s 
married two. Well, she says that if Jane thinks she’s in love with some 
ertistic outsider, I must on no account pretend to care. There must be 
no competition. I must play the part of a sympathetic brother and do all 
I can to bring them together, all that in spite of you. Do you see? ” 

“ No, I don’t see at all,” snapped Mr. Clay. 

“ And,” continued the other, “ if the man is what you say, it’s simple 
as A BC. You will leave us together to-night, and I shall talk music. 
Jane’s sure to confide in me about this genius of hers. I shall tell her the 
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Mater is wanting a good man for one*of her musical ev enings, and suggest 
we go together and engage him. She will be certain to jump at it—that is, 
it she’s keen—and we'll drive down to his digs fairly early one morning 
when he’s not expecting visitors. You know what these people are like— 
he’s certain to be unshaved, probably unwashed, and in a dressing-gown. 
The Mater says I must propose to Jane 1 in the carriage coming home.” 

Mr. Clay was prevented from giving an opinion on the scheme by the 
entrance of the worry herself. Jane tripped into the room like a fairy : 
her sylph-like figure was set off by a pale green dress; great waves of fair 
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‘*puT REALLY, MRS. SARLEW, UNLESS I HAD MADE A STAND SOMEWHERE... 


hair clustered round her head; a perfect complexion and azure eyes com- 
pleted a picture at once delicate and rare. Jane Clay belonged to the type 
of woman whose very appearance fascinates; both young man and the old 
regarded her with undisguised admiration. Later, as she led the way to 
dinner, both father and lover imagined there had not been her like in the 
world before—at any rate, not since Helen of Troy. 
* * * * * 

Two days later a young man, who bore traces of having been immacu- 

lately dressed, but was now sadly dishevelled through hurry, burst into 
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Mr. Clay’s office. After bestowing on that gentleman a greeting which 
left him breathless for several minutes, he executed a war dance, which for 
abandon and complexity beat anything hitherto known; the young man in 
question was George. Mr. Clay eventually succeeded in reducing him to 
a state of such comparative calm that he was able to relate his news. _ Briefly, 
it was this: he and Jane had found Mr. Saraceno, the oboeist of the 
Vaudeville Orchestra, at home in his lodgings that morning, and his personal 
appearance, combined with an atmosphere redolent of stale beer, had affected 
Jane so seriously that, before the interview was five minutes old, she had 
collapsed, and begged George to take her away. Apparently there had been 
no need for a proposal in the carriage. 

“ Like wind he came, like wind he goes,” quoted George. “I think 
it’s Swinburne says that, isn’t it? ” 

Mr. Clay did not know, but he liked the idea, indeed he liked the idea 
very much. 

* * * * * * 

Whilst George was entertaining Mr. Clay in the City, Jane was indulg- 
ing in a burst of confidence in Mrs. Sarlew’s drawing-room. 

“ My dear Mrs. Sarlew,” she said, “ I don’t like making an exhibition 
of myself more than other girls—but, really, unless I had made a stand 
somewhere, it would have been years and years before George told me he 
ioved me.” 
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By W. W. 


<1 1 has often been said (and by people we would have 
expected to know better) that unless one is a merman, 
it is impossible to make a friend of a fish. Now, 
without being in any way related to Glaucus or 
Aphrodite, and possessing no more than the usual 
vestige of a tail common to most human beings, we 
have enjoyed many a finny friendship, as we hope to 
show in the course of this paper. 

Such friendships have been necessarily one-sided, 
and rarely, if ever, have been deeply reciprocal (except in the case of an aged 
gold fish we possess, who always associates us with a fat and juicy lobworm— 
not through any personal resemblance, of course), and even this, we fancy, 
is largely a matter of cupboard love. 

Some of our friends we have met in the Brighton Aquarium; some 
dangling at the end of rod and line; others we have called upon in their 
homes, on the occasion of a low spring tide; but by far the greater number 
have been met as they lay passive and moist upon the fishmonger’s slab. 

True, they are rather hollow, empty fellows these one meets at the 
fish shop, but that is not their own faults; their real inward selves, their 
most secret personalities, having been removed on board the. trawler—that 
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indebted for many a 
clammy friendship I 
should never otherwise 
have made. 

Here, beneath a 
canopy of hare and 
ptarmigan, reclining on 
a throne of barrels and 
empty crates, decora- 
ted, too, with a mon- 
strous label stating his 
girth and weight, did 
| meet the royal stur- 
geon, holding a court 
of charwomen and 
ragged street arabs. 
It was at the fish- 
monger’s that I met 
the big blue shark, 
that nearly frightened 
an old lady into 
hysterics because her dress had caught on one of his teeth, and she was 
firmly persuaded the dead sea monster intended making her a modern Jonah. 
At the fishmonger’s I met the mighty wolf-fish, or sea leopard (with jaws 
that can snap a man’s leg in two as easily as a man can snap a match), the 
dog fish—that Atlantic greyhound—and the nightmare hammer-headed 
shark, which latter so excited the scientific zeal of a friend that he carried 
it straightway through the streets, like some unearthly baby, and so bore 
ii in triumph to the learned Society of which he was a member. 

No respectatle dog can walk straight past a fish shop. We have seen 
a nameless cur, collarless and masterless, wait patiently for half an hour, 
until the shopman’s back was turned, and so afford him the opportunity to 
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snatch a_ whitebait 
from the slab, whilst 
the lordly bloodhound 
will cast his honour to 
the winds and drag 
his dignity in the 
gutter for the sake of 
a crushed and very 
dirty shrimp head. 
And, of course, every- 
body knows the old 
story of the rustic 
who subjected his 
dog’s tail to the vice- 
like handshake of a 
lobster. 

To the humble, 
staring cod, too, do | 
owe many a friendship 
I might never other- 
wise have found. For 
the cod is, after all, 
nothing more than a 
trawl net, with a pair 
of eyes and a brain. 
A trawl that rushes 
blindly forwards, swal- 
lowing everything it 
meets. Still, after all, 
this is only just com- 
pensation, when one 
reflects that there is 
scarcely a fish in the 
sea whose favourite 
dish is not a_ baby 
cod. 

But of all the 
living “trawlers,” the 
angler fish is the 
greatest — and __ the 
ugliest. A monster 
who, with his mar- 
vellous fishing appa- 
ratus and wonderfully 
expansive mouth, and 
still more wonderfully 
expansive interior, is 
at once a fisherman, 





rod, line, 
creel, and 
landing net. 
And he not 
in frequently 
meets an un- 
timely death, 
through en- 
deavouring 
to “land” a 
fish consider- 
ably bigger 
than himself. 

Of all 
the marvels 
to be met 
with on the 
fishmonger’s 
slab, none 


are more 
bizarre or fascinating than the common lobster, whether he be boiled 


and dressed a vivid scarlet, or arrayed in his more natural livery of steely 
blue, spangled with white, and mottled in places with little clumps of acorn 
barnacles. Generally, his claws are tied with string, which gives him rather 
an appearance of being in the dock. 

Boiled, and peeled, and crammed into a tin, the lobster is prosaic 
enough, but if only he could be given the power of speech, or be persuaded 
to write a “ Story of My Life ” book, what marvels, aye, and horrors, too, 
might he not reveal! How many a weighty problem that perplexes the 
Linnean and the Royal Society might he not clear up in half a dozen words! 
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What deep sea 
secrets might he 
not divulge, and 
what awful tid- 
ings might he not 
bring us of those 
ill-fated _—_ vessels 
that are men- 
tioned in the 
‘Shipping News” 
as “ missing ” or 
“ reported still at 
sea”?! What 
ghostly revels may 
he not have held 
upon the deck of 
many a_ gallant 
barque, or scram- 
bled up the shell- 
burred sides of 
the mighty deep 
THE ‘‘ ANGLER ”’ FISH. sea cables as they 
lie like  sea- 
serpents in the inky darkness! Truly, it would be wondrous reading, that 
book that never will be written, “ The Autobiography of Mr. Homarus 
Vulgaris ”! 

But there are more things than fish to be met with at the fish shop. 
Spindle-shanked spider crabs, gaudy twelve-rayed sun stars, sea urchins, and 
other odds and ends that find their way amongst the whelks and lowly 
periwinkles. Herons, peewits, owls, and other birds that ought never to 
have been shot; rabbits, hares, occasionally reindeer, errand boys, customers 
(sometimes)—and cats! 

A very remarkable cat we once used to be on friendly terms with in 
a fish shop at Worthing. Perhaps he is there still. This exemplary charac- 
ter, on the solemn condition that he received two whiting a day, would sit 
bolt upright amongst the tempting salmon, eyes shining, mouth watering— 
but refraining! A veritable model of self-control! 

Other countries, other fish markets—and other fish. Once having 
visited the Channel Islands, no one can forget the markets of Guernsey and 
Jersey. Those extraordinary stalls with their still more extraordinary mer- 
chandise. Gaudy wrass, and bream, and mullet, and piles of such strange 
and brightly coloured shell-fish as one never sees in England. Bundles of 
fiddler crabs tied together and sold at six for ninepence. Piles of spider 
crabs, and, in the season, the octopus even, piled up in stacks like so much 
turnips, or pototoes. The fisherwomen, too, are crab and lobster proof, and 
will stir up a tubful of these crusty unfortunates as though they were making 
them into soup—using their arms for the ladle. 

At the fish market, too, the sense of humour is developed to quite an 
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abnormal degree, and manifests itself by flinging fish heads and other frag- 
ments of anatomy, or by surrounding nervous, timid persons with a magic 
circle of crabs or conger eels. Splendid fun! and humorous in the last 
degree!—always provided, of course that one is an onlooker and not a 
participant. At such markets that have a “ Dutch auction ” this form of 
merriment is particularly popular, as also it is at Billingsgate! 

Billingsgate! A volume could be written on the smell alone. That 
subtle, awtul presence that fills the neighbouring courts and alleys, saturates 
the clothes and hair of the fish porters, and travels (free) along the tunnels 
of the “ Underground.” Once, indeed, I met the well-known odour as 
far as Hammersmith. But that was an exception, certainly. Still, not- 
withstanding the smell, Billingsgate is well worth a visit, either in the early 
morning when the porters carry impossible weights upon their heads, and 
skate across the ice and cod with which the floor is strewn, or, later, when 
the floor is scattered with shining scales till it looks like some silver pave- 
ment in fairyland. Visit, too, the underground regions where the crabs, 
and lobsters, and the whelks are done to death in thousands in the great 
steam jackets. 

Few shops do not boast a little tank of gold fish, those gaudy philoso- 
phers gazing quietly unmoved upon their brethren being ruthlessly beheaded 
and crammed into string bags by the pound weight. 

It was on the outskirts of an obscure little watering-place that I first 
met the sun fish. He had been brought ashore that morning by an ancient 
mariner, who, on landing him, instantly proceeded to exhibit his catch, 
which caused such a profound sensation that the tiny tent in which the 
“reception ” (admission threepence, children a penny) was held collapsed 
suddenly and without warning, and the private view dissolved into a 
floundering, gasping mass of canvas, tent poles, heated humanity, and sun fish. 

Notwithstanding their comparatively low position in the scale of crea- 
tion, the fishes are a fascinating community, as indeed the ancients must 
have thought, to give them a place in the Zodiac. Little do those who 
know them only in the form of mayonnaise or cutlets guess the interest or 
the entertainment to be had in so cheap a thing as a fishy friendship. 








THE 
BEREAVED LORD BAGSHAW 


By A. G. GREENWOOD 


COULDN’T help laughing. ‘The advertisement 
was such a peculiar one. 

“ Wanted. Gentleman, young, Oxford or 
Cambridge, to teach nobleman’s three daughters (17, 
19, and 22) the elements of English literature. 
Apply, Box 3241x, Daily Post.’ 

“Tt would just suit you, Freddy,” ejaculated 
little Bannister when I pointed it out to him. 

Seventeen, nineteen, and twenty-two, I reflected. 
Such a delightful range—sweet seventeen, naughty nineteen, maturing 
twenty-two (alliteration unavoidable). 

Of course, I told little Bannister to go to the dickens. But surrep- 
titiously I wrote to Box 3241x. 

Behold me, closeted with old Lord Bagshaw in the study of his house 
in Eccleston Square. Of course, I had heard of and knew him by sight. 
The Dundreary whiskers of a riotous youth had made him famous, although 
he now wore them fashioned ‘on the model of a Scotch laird. 

Bagshaw was very stern in his old age, and he glared at me suspiciously. 

“ Governesses,” he boomed resonantly, “1 distrust. Unmarried 
women are always sentimental. I do not wish my girls’ heads stuffed with 
novelettes and neuroticism. I want a man,” he added in a roar. 

“ Exactly,” 1 murmured. “In me you have one r 

“ Oxford? ” he queried, intoning my replies. ‘ Good—very good. 
Degree? Bad—very bad. Private means? None—very good. Age? 
Twenty-seven—young, very young. Name? Frederick Proctor——” 

Suddenly he broke off, stared at me, frowned, cleared his throat as i 
it were the deck of a battleship going into action, and blazed at me, in a 
hundred-and-ten-ton-gun sort of voice: 

“ Flirtations? Impressionable? You won’t do if you are. Nelly’s 
pretty; so are Elaine and Kathleen. Their mother was Irish. They'd flirt 
with a broomstick. No flirtations!—Understand? ” 

“ Of course not,” I ejaculated in horror. “ Flirt with my employer’s 
daughters? Flirt with the material of my profession 

He smiled frostily and chuckled like the grinding of two ice-bergs. 

“ You'll do,” he commented. “ Three-ten, Waterloo. Book to Lip- 
hurst. A booby in livery will show you the motor. Good morning.” 

So I went round the corner and laughed. 

Lord Bagshaw was rich. Forty austere years had made up for ten 
riotous ones, and his girls—Nelly, Elaine, and Kathleen—were heiresses. 
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The booby—a most excellent footman ubiquitously entitled James 
(are footmen born with a trade mark to insure proper nomenclature ?)— 
took me to the waiting car. 

The hall of Deerhanger was almost in darkness when we arrived. 
Lord Bagshaw advanced from the fireplace, shook my hand, and volleyed, 
“ Helen, Elaine, Kathleen—Mr. Proctor.” 

Three fair heads bowed t» me, three white hands were extended, three 
pairs of lips parted in three smiles of welcome. 

“ Stand up,” commanded their father. ‘“ Mr. Proctor is no ordinary 
young man. Remember he is your tutor, with full authority over you. 
You are his pupils, bound to obey—your only power, a final right of appeal 
to me——” 

They all stood up—tall, slim, graceful. “I’m sure we shall get on 
awfully well,” I observed vacuously. ‘ No appeals will be necessary 

“ Be firm,” sang Lord Bagshaw monotonously, “but don’t say ‘ awfully,’ 
The girls are in your hands. [’m going to town, my dears. Remember, 
Mr. Proctor takes my place—in every respect he takes my place.” 

With that and a grave nod to me he left us. All the girls laughed 
and sank back in their chairs again. 

“ Won’t you sit down? ” said Helen politely. 

I sat down. Then I began to wish I had not come. The girls began 
to talk. They ignored me. They discussed Bobby (Bobby Harper—he 
called the next morning) and Tommy Hall (silly little ass!) and Dick 
Hobson (a perpetual caller). 

“You won’t think me rude?” I murmured, picking up the 
Times. 

“* Dear me, no,” said Elaine. ‘ We think you’re very sensible.” 

At seven they yawned, and decided to go and dress. At seven-five 
James showed me my room. 

I did wish I hadn’t come. 

At dinner I interposed, interpolated, interrupted, and ejaculated. 
F-ven James smiled—the automaton. Otherwise I might have been a worm 
wriggling on the lawn for all the notice they took of me. 

Unfortunately, I couldn’t help noticing them. Bagshaw was right, 
they were all pretty—especially Elaine. They all had golden hair—tlive, 
shining, red-shot gold; their eyes were blue—azure, ultramarine, with 
dazzling points of high-lights; their cheeks pink-flushed, dimpled iden- 
tically; and their lips—well, if I hadn’t seen Elaine’s I’?d have longed to 
kiss them all. 

But Elaine ! She was Nelly and Kathleen, only more so. She 
was a stunner, as little Bannister says about a different girl every week. She 
—well, I went on with my dinner in silence, and tried not to look at her. 

When they had left me and I had finished my cigarette, I found the 
drawing-room empty. On the lawn I met Nelly and Kathleen; Elaine, they 
informed me stiffly, was in the summer-house. They smiled when I 
announced my intention of finding her. 

“It’s too cold, Lady Elaine,” I began, staring into the gloom of her 
earwiggy retreat. “ Don’t you think you had better in 
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“* Who the dooce are you? ” drawled a man’s voice. 

I remembered Elaine’s share of the pre-prandial discussion. 

“ Mr. Hall, I believe? ” I said calmly. ‘ Good evening. I’m afraid 
it must be ‘ good-bye’ also. Come, Lady Elaine a 

Two gasps answered me. 

“ Say ‘ good night’ to Mr. Hall,” I commanded, and with that he got 
out of his chair. 

IT let him run on, and then | fancied Elaine—smiled. 

“] hate disturbing children at play,” I said drily, “and I’m always 
prepared for an outburst of temper. I’m sure Lord Bagshaw wouldn’t 
permit this—this conduct.” 

Hall said something very violent and very silly, and the Lady Elaine 
laughed. Then she took my arm, and we left him fuming among the 
thododendrons. 

There was a silence which made itself felt as Elaine and I came into 
the drawing-room. Later on she told her sisters what had happened, 
while they pretended to play the “ Dollar Princess” and I to read the 
Times. 

“In every respect he takes my place,” quoted Nelly as she got up 
and said “ good night.” And then she stood on tip-toe and kissed my 
cheek. Elaine followed, and Kathleen was the last. 

They left me speechless and redder than any turkey-cock. Truly, the 
honours of war rested with them. 

We started lessons the next day. Bobby Harper—who had apparently 
attached himself to Nelly—strolled moodily up and down the lawn, and 
presently he was joined by Dick Hobson. 

Kathleen pointed Dick out to me. Later on I was introduced to the 
two of them. The meeting was a little stormy. 

Bagshaw came down that afternoon. The girls captured him. I sat 
in the smoking-room. Presently he came heavily in. His daughters had 
confessed, it appeared. 

“ Kathleen,” he said, “told me she was sure you would tell,” he 
vociferated. “I’m glad you were firm, Proctor, glad you were firm.” 

“ Still,’ I put in, “ they aren’t babies, Lord Bagshaw. Tom, Dick, 
and Harry, I mean. They’re very young #5 

Lord Bagshaw said he wouldn’t have it. 

He ruled his household, it appeared, with a rod of iron. 

“ T have reduced their allowances by one-third,” he informed me. “I 
fancy they will obey me, and consequently—you.” 

That afternoon, having addressed the three angry and flushed girls, he 
left for London. I imagined I was in for a bad time. 

I was mistaken. Before they went to bed I remembered his warning : 
“ They would flirt with a broomstick.” 

Poor little Bannister, what a lot he’d have given to be in my shoes! 
Three pretty girls with Irish eyes flirt well, being extremely nice to 4 
fellow 

And one of ’em—Elaine! 

Of course I saw through their plot. Of course 1 saw how they meant 
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to be rid of me. But I don’t think Tom, Dick, or Harry had the slightest 
inkling when they came to tea, tor they looked absolutely black. 

‘there wasn’t even a frown on the three fair faces when I told the boys 
that Lord Bagshaw had forbidden them the house. 

That night Elaine and I walked on the lawn. I didn’t flirt-—I wouldn't 
flirt-—but, upon my soul, I never knew what a forgetful person I was before! 

I was a tutor under promise, and I couldn’t remember it—at least, not 
for long. 

The days went by. I wondered if Elaine was angry at my adamancy. 

Then I wrote to Lord Bagshaw. I explained that a young man had 
come to stay in the neighbourhood. Rich (rumour said), good-looking (1 
had heard), by name, Lord Warrenhurst. What was I to do? Was he to 
be discouraged as the other youths had been? 

I showed Elaine and her sisters their father’s cabled reply. 

“ Knew his father. Encourage him.” 

They were mystified, so I explained. 

“T heard he had come,” I said. ‘ People say he’s a very good sort, 
and I wanted to know my position.” 

That night Elaine and I walked on the lawn. The sentence seemed 
familiar—it appears on every page of my diary as many times as there were 
days! 

“ Flaine,” I said quietly, “I saw Lord Warrenhurst to-day. I spoke 
to him. He has seen you a 

“Oh! ” said Elaine. 

“ Hle—he thinks you’re beautiful.” 

“ How kind of him! ” exclaimed Elaine scornfully. 

“ [’m afraid—he—he’s likely to fall in love with you,” I added. 

“ Afraid,” echoed Elaine coldly. “ Why? ” 

“ Because——” Suddenly I stood still and seized her hands. 
“ Because of a poor tutor,” I muttered. “ Elaine, it wouldn’t be very hard 
to guess why I’m afraid. You know, dear—you have known so long. It’s 
not a secret a man can keep; it’s never a secret; Love’s too overpowering; 
a woman always knows. In his anger, in his coldness, in his eyes—a woman 
knows. I know you’ve plotted. I know I’ve been played with. That’s 
why I’m afraid—because the jest has become so serious to me e 

“ You’re right,” she cried chokingly. “I was only playing 

“ Was it fair, Elaine? ” 

She shook her head. “ You treated us abominably 

“| was joking,” I urged. ‘“ You knew those boys were after your 
money - 

“ Ah! ” she cried, her voice thrilling me. 

“ You're thinking that of me,” I muttered, stepping back from her. 
© How wrong you are!—how hopelessly wrong! It’s you—you—your 
eyes—you—oh, what’s the good? You can’t care—not a jot for the man 
you’d believe such evil of. Well, I hope you’re pleased. You’ve suc- 
ceeded. You’ve done just what you wished. You’ve made me fall in love 
with you—oh, in fairness, I had loved you, anyhow!—but you tried and 
you’ve won aa 


»”» 
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“‘I was playing,” she whispered again insistently, “ but—oh, the 
proverb os 

“The proverb? ” I muttered, staring at her. 

“ Was—it was fire,” she whispered. 

7. * * * * 

* You must tell him now, at once,” insisted Elaine, as Bagshaw in the 
motor spun down the drive. 

“ Are you afraid? ” I asked. “ Shall I let you go? ” 

She pressed my arm, and laughed. 

“‘ He’ll be furious,” she whispered. ‘“ I’m afraid for you 

“ Ah, Proctor, good day,” ejaculated Lord Bagshaw, frowning at me. 
‘“‘ Where are Nelly and Kathleen? Why is Elaine only here? ” 

“‘ Pve something to tell you about Elaine,” I began. 

He thrust both his hands deep in his pockets and glared at me. 

“TI can guess,” he said, with a ringing laugh. ‘“ Congratulations— 
aon’t hide, Elaine. My advertisement was somewhat bogus,” he said. 
“It should have read: ‘ Wanted—a husband.’ I was afraid of my giris 
and the idle vagabonds about. So I interviewed Proctor here, and made 
inquiries about him behind his back “ 

“Then you know? ” I gasped. 

“ That you’re Lord Warrenhurst? ” he queried, putting his arm round 


Elaine. “Of course Ido. I didn’t mind that so long as you were a good 


»”» 


fellow. Now there’s only two of ’em—Kathleen and Nelly 
“ J—I think,” I cried, “I’d like to wire for Sir Hugh Bannister. 
He’s an awfully good chap——” 
“ Don’t say ‘ awfully,’ ” observed Bagshaw. ‘Send for him——” 
I did. And there’s only Kathleen now. 


And she’s too young—so don’t ask me. 
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THE IDLERS’ CLUB 


By Rogpert Barr 


EFORE taking leave of Mark Twain as a newspaper 
man, I may here set down his advice to young 
aspirants who yearn for a situation on a daily journal. 
I have not the correspondence at hand, and so must 
quote from memory, but the gist of the advice is all 
here. I believe many a successful journalist has 
been launched on his career through the influence of 
Mark Twain, an influence he never refused to exert 
even in the case of utter strangers, yet some dis- 

appointment has now and then arisen in the minds of the receivers of the 

second letter, for the influence was not applied exactly as had been expected. 

A young man whom I know wrote to Mark Twain, saying he wanted 
to get a situation on a San Francisco paper. He was willing to accept the 
humblest position on the poorest paper in that city, and he thought if Mark 
Twain were to write him a letter of introduction, the same would be a great 
help in the furtherance of his ambition. He had recently graduated from 
college, and was still being supported by his mother, a position of subordina- 
tion which he was anxious to exchange for one of independence. 

The reply he promptly received elevated his spirits to the highest pitch 
of enthusiasm. The letter ran somewhat as follows :— 

“You are quite correct in assuming that I have influence enough to 
get you a place on a San Francisco paper. I know nearly all of the editors, 
and most of them know me. But why choose the poorest paper? Why 
not attach yourself to the best? I assure you it is much more satisfactory 
to belong to a good paper than to a bad one, and it is as easy for me to 
get you a place on the best as on the worst when I am at it, anyhow. So 
just choose your paper; have no hesitation about the matter; select the most 
desirable daily in San Francisco, and I will write you a letter that will secure 
you a situation on it.” 

The young man to whom this letter was written felt, as I have said, 
highly elated; but I knew something about the newspaper business, and 
failed to see how any man could guarantee to an entire stranger a situation 
on any given sheet. Ai letter from Mark Twain would undoubtedly exert 
great weight with any editor in the United States; still, a position on a 
daily paper never remained vacant for more than about ten minutes at a 
time. The place had to be filled, for the paper must come out next day. 
It struck me that this letter might be a joke on the part of the great 
humourist, but that implied a cruelty which I knew was entirely absent from 
Mark Twain’s character. So the confident tone of the letter puzzled me, 
and I advised the young man not to build too strongly on it; not to buy 
his ticket for California just yet awhile, and to await with patience the coming 
of the promised letter of introduction. 
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He brought the second 
letter to me with an air of 
deep dejection. It was a 
long one, and I read it 
through twice, carefully. 

“You seem disap- 
pointed,” I said. 

“ Oh, it’s a sell; I sup- 
pose I deserve it, writing to 
a stranger,” he replied. 

“Tt isn’t a sell. It’s 
the most sensible letter I 
ever read on the subject, 
and is worth tons of intro- 
ductions. If you are wise, 
you will act on it.” 

He did, and to-day is 
in charge of one of the 
leading papers in the east. 

give here a synopsis of the letter as 1 remember it. 

“ You have selected a good paper, and it is the one I would have 
recommended had the choice rested with me. In your dealings with the 
editor rigorously conceal from him the fact that you have been in corre- 
spondence with me. Nothing handicaps a young man on a newspaper so 
much as to have it known that he is there, not on his own merits, but 
through the influence of someone else. Go to the editor, and say to him 
that you want a job on his paper. Say you are willing to work hard, and 
that you don’t want any salary. Say that you'll fill the ink-bottles, make 
the paste, keep the exchanges in neat piles, or do anything else required 
of you. Don’t say that you wish no salary at first, thus implying that 
salary is really what you are ultimately after; just disclaim all desire for 
money, and let it go at that. 

“ Now, most people are generous when it doesn’t cost them anything. 
The editor is a busy man, and he will grant what you want, to get rid of 
you, expecting } you to come round next week and ask for a raise. But don’t 
you do it. You’ve got the thin end of the wedge in, and that’s what you 
need. 

“ When you’re outside the office keep your eyes and ears open. By- 
and-by you'll see something happen, or you’ll hear of an important matter. 
Write it up carefully, once, twice, or a dozen times if necessary, to get it 
just right. Don’t use big words or highfalutin language, but set down 
the exact facts as tersely as you can, and when you’ve told what you know, 
quit. Take this to the local editor, modestly, and say you don’t know 
that it is worth printing, but anyhow, there it is, and he’s welcome to it, 
and add that perhaps one of the reporters can knock it into shape. 

“ When you see the item in next morning’s paper, read it carefully. If 
it has gone in as you wrote it, then very likely you’re on the right track; 
if it has been changed much, study the changes and learn something. Do 
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this right along, bringing in p> a 

all you can to the local | 

editor, just as if you loved 

him, and by-and-by—some- 

body will be drunk or will 

have failed him—he’!l think 

of you, and send you off or 

an assignment. Just throw 

all your powers into that; 

do the task cheerfully, 

promptly, and as well as you 

know how. Then you’ll get 

more assignments, and 

you’ll meet the reporters of 

the other papers, and some 

time you'll scoop the day- 

light out of them. But 

even before that the city 

editor will probably find a 

place for you on his staff, 

not because a friend has 

recommended you, but because you have recommended yourself—and that’s 
the best recommendation in the world. Then you’ll get your salary. Or 
some of the other papers will hear of you and will make you an offer; but 
don’t take it—at least, not right away. Always stick to your paper, and 
give it the first chance. Go to your editor and tell him frankly about your 
offer, then you will find he does one of two things. He may say, ‘ Well, 
we don’t want to stand in the way of your bettering yourself,’ and that 
will mean that you haven’t made such an impression upon him as you hoped 
to make; but if you have strictly followed my advice the chances are that 
he will say: 

“© * Why, we can pay as much as any other paper.’ 

“Then you stay where you are. You’re a made man, and everything 
else depends entirely on your own exertions.” 

Mark Twain all his life followed the advice he gave, and worked with 
extreme care, putting forth nothing that was not as perfect as he could make 
it; telling his stories as tersely as possible, and getting his effects with the 
use of the fewest number of words. 

His day was usually from eleven until four or half-past, and he rarely 
wrote more than from fifteen hundred to eighteen hundred words in that 
time. He wrote on note-paper, tearing off sheet after sheet as he finished 
them. He worked in an atmosphere thick with tobacco-smoke, most trying 
to the lungs of one coming in upon him out of the fresh air. For years 
he never ate a mid-day meal, taking nothing between breakfast and a seven 
o'clock dinner. 

His half-past four limit was purely theoretical, and, if undisturbed, 
he was apt to work right on; once or twice in Florence he did thirteen hours 
at a stretch, having been forgotten, and when someone at last remembered 
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him, Mark was amazed to 
find how time had slipped 
away. On these days when 
he was mislaid, a tremend- 
ous amount of writing was 
accomplished. 

Mark Twain threw 
away more manuscript than 
the average man has ever 
written; pigeon-holing some 
of it on the chance that it 
might seem more workable 
another time; tearing up 
what appeared hopeless. In 
writing “ Tom Sawyer,” he 
came to a dead wall at the 
five-hundredth note-paper 
page, and could proceed no 
turther. Luckily he chose 
the pigeon-hole rather than 


the waste-basket, and when, some years later, he read again the last 
few pages, the story ran right off the nib‘ of his pen without further 
obstruction. 

A successful writer is a man to be envied. He may live where he 
pleases, and it costs him nothing to remove his factory, for his raw material 
is under his hat; no government can tax it; his implement can be transported 
in his vest pocket. Mark Twain went everywhere; experienced many 
phases of life, and saw most of the men of his time who were worth seeing. 
His often-expressed admiration of General Grant led me to suspect that 
he esteemed this silent man perhaps more than any other with whom he 
became acquainted. 

Grant’s amazing memory was a constant marvel to Mark Twain, who 
erroneously stated that he himself had no memory. For two hours every 
day Grant used to dictate his memoirs to a stenographer, and Twain, who 
was often present, said he never hesitated for a moment to recall anything, 
and seldom referred either to notes or other documents, yet when afterwards 
an historical expert went over the manuscript, by order of General Grant, 
to verify the details preparatory to publication, this expert found practically 
nothing to correct. General Grant told Twain, when the latter spoke of 
his wonderful memory, that he had always been well served by it. In the 
twelve days during which the Battles of the Wilderness had been fought, 
Grant had not time to take notes, yet after the fight he wrote his report 
to the Government from memory, and no inaccuracy was detected in it. 

Twain’s first and second meeting with Grant were eminently charac- 
teristic of the two men. At a time when Mark Twain was unknown east 
of the Rocky Mountains, and when Grant was newly in the Presidential 
chair, Mark, then in Washington, happened to meet Senator “ Bill ” Stewart, 
who was on his way to the White House. 
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* Wouldn’t you like to 
come in and see President 
Grant? ” asked the Senator 
from Nevada. 

“ Yes,” said Twain, 
who thought there was 
probably a reception in 
progress, and that he would 
be privileged to stand in 
some remote corner and 
admire the great General 
from a distance. As a 
matter of fact, Stewart was 
exercising his senatorial 
rights, and on entering the 
White House Twain was 
somewhat confused to find 
that they had come upon 
the President entirely alone, 
humbly clad in a_ very 
ordinary, everyday suit, the coat of which was a thin duster of black alpaca. 
He was seated at his desk, and looked up as the two men entered, his 
impassive face bearing no expression either of welcome or the reverse. 

“ Mr. President,” said Stewart airily, with a wave of the hand, “ allow 
me to introduce you to Mr. Samuel Clemens, of Nevada.” 

General Grant rose slowly, his eyes fixed on the newcomer, whose 
name he now heard for the first time. His face was as inscrutable as that 
of a bronze statue. He extended his hand deliberately, took the proffered 
hand of his visitor, held it a moment, released it, and sat solemnly down 
again, without saying a word. The young man felt abashed, and knew he 
was colouring to the roots of his hair. There were a few moments of 
painful, unbroken silence, then Clemens suddenly said: 

“ Mr. President, I feel embarrassed; do you? ” 

For the first time during the interview a glimmer of light came into 
the eyes of General Grant, but whether he intended to say anything, Mark 
never knew; he bolted, leaving President and Senator alone together. 

Years after came the second meeting. Mark Twain was in Chicago, 
and the G.A.R. was giving a reception to General Grant, after his return 
from the tour round the world. The streets were packed; the hotels were 
packed; in a word Chicago was packed with human beings. Twain was 

in one of the leading hotels, anxious to find a spot where he might breathe. 
He worked his way along the crowded corridor as well as he could, but 
at last got into a large room that was practically vacant, the guards who 
stood at the door recognising him, and allowing him to pass through. 
There was a flag-draped balcony over the seething street to which the room 
gave access, and Mark naturally thought this would be a good, quiet spot 
from which to view the procession, if no one else came. He stepped out, 
and was received with cheers so deafening that he stood for a moment 
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appalled, like a man who has incautiously brought an avalanche on himself, 
but realising that soon they would discover they were barking up the wrong 
tree, he said nothing about it, but took one of the vacant chairs in a secluded 
corner. 

Shortly after he saw Carter Harrison come through the room with 
General Grant on his arm, and, following two by two, came some of the 
most distinguished men of the country. They all marched out on the 
balcony, and now the cheers, as it seemed, might be heard across the inter- 
vening States to the Atlantic coast. Finding he was in the wrong galley, 
and taking advantage of the uproar, Mark Twain attempted to do what 
the General had never done, beat an ignominious retreat, tiptoeing towards 
the window, when Carter Harrison caught sight of him. 

“ Hold on, Mark,” he cried. “ You’re not going to sneak off like 
that. Come and be introduced to the General.” Then, seizing the shrink- 
ing man by the arm, he dragged him forward, saying : 

“* General Grant, allow me to introduce you to Mr. Samuel L. 
Clemens.” 

The General put out his hand more cordially than he had done on the 
first occasion, and, with a humorous twinkle in his eye, said: 

“ Mr. Clemens, I’m not embarrassed; are you? ” 

Mark Twain often deplored the fact that his memory was not as good 
as that of General Grant. In the historical research necessary for such 


books as “ Joan of Arc” and “ The Prince and the Pauper,” Twain had 
to use his facts at once, or they would be forgotten. While he was working 
at the latter book, a summer holiday intervened, and he went away. On 
returning, some of the books he had used were missing, and he could not 
remember any of the data for which he had read them, thus he was com- 
pelled either to slur over the historical points in question, or read everything 
up again, which second course of action he patiently performed. 
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With difficulty she picked her way through the 
thick undergrowth that led to the wood. The heavy 


folds of her mantle impeded her movements... . 


Her mantle caught on a thorn bush. 














